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Wartime Problems of Family Security 
HE en R. JETER 
HEN the Family Security Committee hardships, but emotional strains, mal- 


was organized in February, 1941, the 
first question it faced was: “ What is hap- 
pening to families as a result of the National 
Defense Program?” For many months the 
Committee hesitated to ask, “‘ What will 
happen to them if we enter the war?” It 
was slightly shocked at the suggestion that 
federal indemnity for property damage 
might sometime be needed. But after De- 
cember 7, 1941, there was a swift transition 
to the questions: ‘“ How important is family 
security to winning the war?” and “ How 
can we make certain that, both for the sake 
of morale of the armed forces and maximum 
production of war materials, safeguards for 
family security are maintained ? ” 

Family security is simply “family wel- 
fare” with the added implication that gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to make family 
welfare secure in the interest of the national 
emergency. The problems of family security 
in wartime are those family agencies long 
have been facing during the series of human 
emergencies that contributed to the trend of 
developing social and economic relation- 
ships—the first World War, the post-war 
depression, the social disorganization during 
unprecedented prosperity, the long and 
bitter experience of industrial depression, 
the reception of refugees from Europe, fam- 
ily migration to find defense employment, 
finally war itself again. The problems as 
we have known them under all these cir- 
cumstances may include not only economic 


adjusted children, family separations, and 
the threat of mental breakdowns. 

If we really believe that family and home 
are the foundation of democratic life, then 
their protection is one of the objectives for 
which we are involved in a world war, and 
their preservation is a strength to our fight- 
ing and producing forces. 

The Family Security Committee spent 
ten months trying to find out what was 
happening to families in the defense program 
and made some suggestions that were just 
as applicable to the problems of wartime as 
to those of defense. I shall begin with those 
problems that actually have come upon us 
since the United States entered the war and 
consider measures that are now being taken 
or contemplated to meet them. 


Wartime Unemployment 


There is first the problem of wartime un- 
employment. Even during the prosperous 
years that ended in 1929 and 1930, there 
was unemployment. From 1933 to 1940 it 
was probably the most important problem 
in family agencies. During the period of 
defense preparation prior to December, 
1941, there was fear that unemployment 
might follow the production boom and that 
the hardship might fall most heavily on 
those families that had migrated from one 
part of the country to another, thus losing 
their legal settlement. There was even some 
threat of “ priority ” unemployment, result- 
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ing from shortages of materials for produc- 
tion in some industries. But since we have 
actually entered the war and since entire 
industries of great size have been closed 
down entirely by government order, unem- 
ployment on a scale that scarcely had been 
contemplated is upon us. The Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Social Secu- 
rity Board in January, 1942, reported a 
gain of 85,000 primary registrations over 
mid-December of fully qualified job seekers 
in 623 selected occupations. This is unem- 
ployment of a new kind—of highly skilled 
workers—whose skills must be adapted and 
for whom new plants must be built before 
they will again be employed at work that 
is as remunerative as that which they have 
just lost. Toa certain extent the problem is 
being met by unemployment compensation 
under the Social Security Act. Two other 
proposals have been made in Congress, one 
for wartime displacement benefits, an exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation, the 
other for an appropriation for work relief. 
Neither of these proposals was reported out 
of committee. The recently federalized Em- 
ployment Service is making heroic efforts 
to redistribute workers, but geographical 
redistribution is not always practicable 
where the new plants will replace the old in 
the same locality. Training programs for 
new work are also being established but 
these too are delayed by plant development. 

In the long run adjustments will prob- 
ably be made and competent workers will be 
employed at good wages. In the meantime, 
however, there may be loss in standard of 
living, relief may be needed, and there will 
be family uncertainties that inevitably ac- 
company shifts in the labor market. Com- 


prehensive information on the extent to_ 


which wartime unemployment is now being 
met by agencies administering general relief 
programs is not available, but a study now 
being undertaken by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Board 
should yield some information in the near 
future. . 


‘ Problems of Aliens 


Other wartime problems of family secu- 
rity that we are already facing are those of 
aliens, particularly of the group of aliens 
from enemy countries. Prior to our en- 
trance into the war, the President, the 
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Department of Justice, and the U. S. 
Employment Service had issued several 
statements urging the employment of aliens 
and pointing out that only on certain speci- 
fied secret processes of war production were 
they definitely excluded from employment. 
All aliens had been excluded from WPA 
employment in March, 1939, and the Presi- 
dent’s request to Congress that this restric- 
tion be lifted had not been heeded. Regular 
employment in industry was urgently 
needed. Efforts of employers to discrimi- 
nate against aliens in advertising and hiring 
practices were actively discouraged by the 
Employment Service whenever evidence of 
such discrimination was brought to light. 

Some control after Pearl Harbor was 
necessary and inevitable, and on Decem- 
ber 7 and 8, the President issued proclama- 
tions relating to the activities of enemy 
aliens in accordance with Title 50 of the 
U.S. Code. Among other matters these 
proclamations provided that the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of War might 
exclude enemy aliens from designated areas 
when necessary for public safety and 
protection. 

No action was taken by the War and 
Justice Departments under these proclama- 
tions until late in January. Meantime a 
wave of hysteria had engulfed the Pacific 
Coast. Enemy aliens were discharged from 
industry and from public employment in 
certain counties in California. Fear of sub- 
versive action extended to American-born 
persons of Japanese descent. Intimidation 
of Japanese agricultural workers threatened 
truck gardening and other agricultural pro- 
duction. State and local political groups 
urged the Governor and county authorities 
to take drastic action such as removing all 
Japanese persons including American-born 
children from the state. Criticism was 
leveled at the federal government for its 
slowness in meeting the problem. 

During the last week in January the 
Attorney General began to issue a series of 
orders prohibiting enemy aliens from living 
or working in certain described areas of 
relatively small extent near docks, dams, 
electric power plants, fortifications, and 
other strategic points. In addition, an area 
extending along the entire coastline and 
extending inland a considerable distance 
was designated as a “restricted area” 
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within which enemy aliens were required to 
obey curfew regulation and were prohibited 
from traveling more than five miles from 
their place of residence except to go to work. 

Plans for registration and for issuing 
certificates of identification to enemy aliens 
which had already been under way in the 
Department of Justice, with the co-operation 
of the Post Office Department, were speeded 
up and enemy aliens were registered on the 
west coast between February 2 and 9. 
Orders to leave the prohibited areas were to 
become effective in a few areas on Feb- 
ruary 15, and in others on February 24. 
Permits for moving were to be issued by 
United States attorneys. 

Meantime on January 31, the Attorney 
General had asked the Federal Security 
Administrator, acting also in his capacity 
as Director of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, to assist in the removal of enemy 
aliens by furnishing financial assistance and 
services where needed. On February 6, 
the sum of $500,000 for this purpose was 
allocated from the President’s Emergency 
Fund. On February 9, the Regional Direc- 
tor of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
whose headquarters are in San Francisco, 
opened 28 offices in California adjacent to 
prohibited areas and offered enemy aliens 
the services of social workers and em- 
ployment interviewers from the U. S. 
Employment Service. Similar federal as- 
sistance was arranged by the Regional 
Director through the State Departments of 
Public Welfare in Washington and Oregon. 
During the period ending February 24, 
these offices handled 8,917 interviews, issued 
2,387 permits to move, on behalf of the 
United States attorneys; gave minor social 
services to 4,847, major social services to 
233, and financial assistance for moving or 
other needs to 87 persons, amounting to 
$2,717. ° 

Requests for financial assistance were 
surprisingly few primarily because of the 
insistence of the Japanese community upon 
bearing the expenses for the less fortunate 
of their members. Italians affected were 
for the most part elderly people with chil- 
dren and grandchildren who were American 
citizens and able to support them. German 
Jewish refugees did not live in large num- 
bers in those particular areas that were 
prohibited. The terms of the allocation did 
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not at first enable the Social Security Board 
to make payments to families of interned 
aliens who may prove to be the most needy 
groups, but an effort is now being made to 
have the allocation amended for this purpose. 

Although financial assistance was not 
important, the services of skilled social 
workers were needed to help the families 
make necessary arrangements. The most 
difficult were those in which American citi- 
zens, either American-born or naturalized, 
formed part of the family group, and those 
in which the family owned the house or 
farm where they lived. There was an 
Italian family, for example, in which the 
father was a naturalized American citizen, 
the mother an alien with minor children, 
American-born. The family owned a farm 
in the prohibited area. The father stayed 
on the farm to look after things while the 
mother and children had to move away until 
such time as she could become a citizen. 
There was at least one instance of a county 
hospital located in a prohibited area from 
which it was necessary to move all patients 
of enemy nationality. In some instances the 
family’s natural resource in times of diffi- 
culty—the adult son or daughter who was 
able to assist by offering a home—also re- 
sided within the prohibited area and was 
therefore unable to help. 

These measures of social, financial, and 
employment assistance to enable families to 
move out of the prohibited areas and to find 
new work seemed too mild to the vocal 
population of California perhaps because 
these aliens were remaining for the most 
part within the coastal States. Moreover, 
these measures did not touch American citi- 
zens of Japanese extraction, particularly 
those who had been educated in Japan and 
were feared as possible “ fifth columnists.” 
There were also thought to be agricultural 
problems that could not be solved in this 
way. Continued pressures were brought to 
bear on the federal government and on 
February 19, the President, by Executive 
Order, authorized the Secretary of War and 
military commanders whom he might desig- 
nate to exclude citizens as well as aliens 
from certain military control areas. Under 
this authority the entire States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California have been 
declared by the military commander as 
prohibited to enemy aliens and to American 
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citizens of Japanese descent. No dates for 
removal have been set, however. It is esti- 
mated according to the Alien Registration 
of 1941, that this order affects 110,000 aliens 
in California alone and an additional 60,000 
Americans of Japanese descent will also be 
affected. 

To prevent exploitation and to protect the 
property of enemy aliens, the President 
appointed an Alien Property Custodian in 
the Office for Emergency Management on 
March 11, 1942. The most recent link in 
this chain of events was the Executive Order 
of March 18 which created a War Reloca- 
tion Authority within the Office for Emer- 
gency Management. At the head of the 
War Relocation Authority is a director and 
within it is a War Relocation Work Corps 
and a Liaison Committee composed of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor, 
the Federal Security Administrator, the 
Director of Civilian Defense, and the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The War Relocation Authority is directed 
by the Executive Order to accomplish all 
necessary evacuation not undertaken by the 
Secretary of War or appropriate military 
commanders, to provide for employment in 
industry or agriculture, to make loans and 
grants and to purchase real property. In 
the discharge of his duties, the Director is 
required to consult and co-operate with the 
U. S. Employment Service, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian and other federal agencies. 
The Departments of War and Justice are 
directed to provide protective, police, and 
investigational services. 


Problems Resulting from Enemy Action 


The first family security problems re- 
ported in the United States as a result of 
enemy action in the Pacific Ocean were 
those reported by the director of the Oregon 
State Department of Public Welfare. From 
one county in that State, 70 men who had 
been employed on WPA had gone to work 
on Wake Island under a construction con- 
tractor for the Navy Department. The 
families of these men had been dependent 
upon their wages. Were they now to be 
dependent upon public relief? The Navy 
Department immediately arranged for tem- 
porary monthly payments to be made to the 
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families through a private insurance com- 
pany, pending determination of the where- 
abouts of the men. The President also 
allocated to the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator on February 6, 1942, a fund of 
$5,000,000 that might include assistance to 
such cases. A portion of this fund is now 
being administered by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social 
Security Board to provide temporary 
monthly benefit payments to specified de- 
pendents of persons suffering death, total 
disability, detention, or disappearance as a 
result of enemy action outside the conti- 
nental United States. Eligible dependents 
are wives, widows, unmarried children 
under 18 and parents who received the 
major part of their support from the person 
affected by enemy action. The amount of 
the benefit is dependent upon the amount 
of monthly earnings previously received but 
may not exceed $85, for the dependents of 
any one person. Field offices of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance may 
call upon local welfare agencies for investi- 
gations and service as they do in cases under 
the federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance system. 

Another immediate family security prob- 
lem which followed upon the enemy attack 
at Pearl Harbor was that of evacuating at 
least a part of the civilian population from 
Hawaii. The first groups that were evacu- 
ated about Christmas were mainly “ service 
connected ” families, that is, the families of 
personnel of the armed forces. They pre- 
sented few financial problems since trans- 
portation in most instances was paid by the 
Army and Navy. The American Red Cross 
arranged for reception in San Francisco 
and its volunteers, including social workers 
from other social agencies, were on hand to 
render minor services and make financial 
loans where they were needed. 

Arrangements for evacuating other ci- 
vilians have been completed recently. A 
directive was issued on February 8, by the 
Military Governor and the Commanding 
Officer, Hawaiian Department, describing 
the procedure to be followed. Subsequent 
information received from the Territorial 
Director of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services supplies other details. The United 
States Army Transport Service has taken 
over the facilities of Castle and Cooke, 
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agents for the Matson Line and will be 
responsible for booking, space, and other 
details of transportation. The Evacuation 
Committee of the Territorial Office of 
Civilian Defense will approve requests for 
evacuation upon determination of need by 
the Department of Public Welfare and the 
American Red Cross. Earlier plans for 
sending Red Cross case workers to accom- 
pany each ship load have proved impracti- 
cable but the Red Cross is employing 
suitable personnel from among the evacuees 
on a temporary basis. These persons are 
made responsible for consultation and rec- 
ords during the voyage and for oral and 
written reports at the point of debarkation. 
Priorities are granted to applicants for 
evacuation in the following order: pregnant 
women; aged, infirm, and invalids; men 
and women essential to war industries ; tour- 
ists; women with children and infants; and 
other women and school children. 

An earlier agreement reached among the 
Pacific Coast regional offices of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the American Red 
Cross and the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services providing for reception 
services at ports of debarkation is presum- 
ably still in effect. The Federal Security 
Administrator has recently allocated a por- 
tion of the $5,000,000 received from the 
President’s Emergency Fund on February 6, 
to the Social Security Board for payment of 
transportation costs of needy evacuees to the 
places of destination in continental United 
States and for temporary financial assistance 
to such persons. Under present plans a 
grant will be made for only one month at 
the rate of $30 for each adult and $15 for 
each child, the maximum payment to one 
family not to exceed $85. The question of 
what happens to persons who have no legal 
settlement and who continue to be in need 
has not been settled. That is perhaps a 
question that will come to the attention of 
family welfare agencies. 

Even the first day of war brought casual- 
ties to the men in the armed forces and some 
of these were not covered by any insurance 
for the protection of their families. Al- 
though the National Life Insurance Act of 
1940, administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, provides monthly benefits for a 
specified period, some men in the armed 
forces had failed to apply within the speci- 
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fied time. This Act was amended December 
20, 1941, to include members of the armed 
forces previously excluded for this reason. 
Special provision was also made after Pearl 
Harbor for the War and Navy Departments 
to grant six months’ gratuity benefits equal 
to the man’s pay to dependents of men who 
had been killed. Another Act which had 
been approved July 30, 1941, provides 
monthly benefits for widows, children, and 
dependent parents of veterans whose death 
is caused by injury or disease resulting from 
the armed conflict. 

Civilians employed by the United States 
Government at military, air, and naval bases 
are also covered by death and disability 
benefits provided under an act approved on 
August 16, 1941, and administered by the 
U. S. Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion. Thus, financial provisions under the 
federal law or administrative arrangement 
for the dependents of both civilians and 
members of the armed forces who have been 
killed, injured, captured, or missing as a re- 
sult of enemy action up to this time seem 
to be fairly complete as to coverage. How 
adequate they will be as to amount remains 
to be seen. 


Problems of Threatened Enemy Action 


While we are reluctant to admit the pos- 
sibility of enemy action’s actually reaching 
the people in continental United States, 
planning must go forward to prevent or to 
alleviate suffering under such circumstances. 
The program of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense for precaution against fires, property 
damage, personal injury, and the loss of life 
during possible air raids is well known. 
Less well known are the efforts toward plan- 
ning for social and medical services that may 
be needed. 

One possible method of meeting or pre- 
venting suffering through enemy action, 
though not the only one and perhaps not 
the best one, is evacuation of the population. 
A joint committee of the Office of Civilian 
Defense and the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services has been discussing 
general principles for evacuation for nearly 
a year. That committee has been reorgan- 
ized recently as an Evacuation Board which 
also includes representatives of the Army, 
the National Housing Agency, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the American Red 
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Cross. These agencies have agreed to pool 
their resources and to issue in the near 
future a manual regarding general policies 
that will need to be applied in localities 
through a detailed plan specifically adapted 
to local conditions. In San Francisco, for 
example, it has been said that fairly com- 
plete plans have been made for evacuation 
of certain groups such as children and hos- 
pital patients in case of an emergency, but 
no plans can be completed as long as assur- 
ance cannot be given by the authorities that 
bridges, ferries, railroads, or highways may 
be used. Any planning of value must 
include designation of reception areas, 
methods of reaching those areas, and 
methods of reception and service. No 
matter how comprehensive or how authori- 
tative the statement of the federal Evacua- 
tion Board may be, when it is issued, it will 
be no substitute for careful local plans. In 
making and carrying out these plans all 
local family agencies should have a part. 

Another aspect of planning to meet the 
results of possible enemy action is an offi- 
cial plan for temporary hospitalization and 
medical care for injured civilians. This 
plan was announced as a result of an agree- 
ment reached on March 2, between the 
Director of Civilian Defense and the Federal! 
Security Administrator. From funds allo- 
cated to him on February 6, from the 
President's Emergency Fund, the Federal 
Security Administrator has allocated a fund 
to the United States Public Health Service 
to provide for temporary hospitalization and 
medical care. Under this plan all hospitals 
in the nation—voluntary and governmental 
—may serve as “casualty hospitals.” The 
management and control of these hospitals 
will not be affected by this plan, but for 
services rendered in caring for casualties 
cash payments will be made to them at the 
rate of $3.75 per patient day. 

In addition to the possible use of any hos- 
pital as a casualty hospital, certain “ emer- 
gency base hospitals ” located in safe areas 
will be approved as to size, equipment, and 
location by the Medical Division of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. These hospitals 
will include existing, new, or improvised 
facilities. A limited amount of equipment 
will be loaned to these hospitals by the 
Medical Division of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. This equipment will remain fed- 
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eral property and may be moved to other 
localities. The medical staff will be supple- 
mented as necessary by physicians including 
specialists commissioned in the reserve of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Payments 
for services rendered will be made by the 
U. S. Public Health Service at the rate of 
$3.75 per day. 

These plans to meet the problems of ci- 
vilians in the event of enemy action are 
considerably more complete than they were 
on December 7. There are still large areas 
left for planning, however. Except for the 
proposal for benefits under the War Dam- 
age Corporation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation no plan has been made 
for indemnity for property damage, nor 
any plan covering the death or disability 
of civilians occurring within the continental 
United States. No provisions have been 
made as yet by the federal government for 
identification, temporary shelter, food, and 
many other services to people under emer- 
gency conditions although these may be al- 
ready under consideration in local planning. 


Need of Help for Familtes of Service Men 


The possibility of financial problems and 
other needs arising at home in families 
whose men are in the armed forces requires 
no elaboration. Moreover, the official role 
of the American Red Cross under its desig- 
nation by the Army and the Navy to serve 
the men and their families is well known. 
The Red Cross performs this function 
through its representatives in all Army 
posts and Naval stations and through its 
3,700 chapters throughout the country. 

Of greater interest perhaps is the problem 
of relationships among the Red Cross home 
service program, the programs of public 
welfare agencies, and other voluntary family 
agencies. An agreement signed on January 
7, 1942, by representatives of the American 
Red Cross, the American Public Welfare 
Association, and the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services outlined rela- 
tionships with the public agencies. It is my 
understanding that an additional document 
will cover relationships between the Red 
Cross and other voluntary agencies. The 
chief principles adopted in the agreement of 
January 7, were a recognition on the part 
of the Red Cross of governmental responsi- 
bility for the relief of persons in need of 
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basic maintenance and a recognition on the 
part of governmental agencies that the Red 
Cross had been singled out by the Army and 
Navy to render certain services. The crux 
of all general statements issued by national 
or federal agencies, however, must be their 
emphasis on the need for arriving at local 
agreements specifically applicable to the 
needs and organization of the particular local 
community. 

In addition to services provided by the 
Red Cross, the Navy Relief Society and the 
recently organized Army Emergency Fund 
provide funds chiefly on a loan basis to 
members of the armed forces and their 
families. Co-operation between the Red 
Cross and the Navy Relief Societyshas been 
mentioned also in connection with evacua- 
tion from Hawaii. 

Despite the services rendered and the 
loans and relief funds made available by 
these national voluntary or semi-govern- 
mental agencies there is need for a compre- 
hensive system of allotments and federal 
allowances to families of men in the armed 
forces, since men with dependents are 
already in the Army and may be expected 
in larger proportions as the war proceeds. 
In May, 1941, the Family Security Com- 
mittee recommended to the Director of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services that a 
plan be made for allotments from pay and 
for allowances from federal funds to families 
of men in the armed forces, to be granted 
without a means test and without verifica- 
tion of relationship other than affidavit or 
documents furnished by the applicant. It 
was recommended that such allowances 
should be granted according to a fixed scale 
to the wife, children under 18, and parents 
of men below the rank of commissioned offi- 
cer. An additional plan for supplementary 
aid, for aid to other relatives, and for serv- 
ices to all families was recommended by the 
Committee to be administered by the Social 
Security Board. 


Problems of Selection and Rejection of Men 
for the Armed Forces 


The selection of men for military service 
has been a matter of continuing interest to 
family agencies since the beginning of the 
Selective Service System. To a large extent 
investigations of dependency as a cause of 
deferment have been made by local public 
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and voluntary agencies either by state agree- 
ment or at the request of local Selective 
Service Boards. Psychiatric social service 
investigations have also been made in a 
limited number of cases. 

The corresponding problem of dependency 
investigations for discharge from the Army 
prior to our entrance into the war was met 
by the American Red Cross. In the quarter 
ended just before the war, 51,000 depend- 
ency investigations were made. Although 
discharges for dependency are no longer © 
made, releases to reserve are made under 
present policy only in cases of “ destitution.” 

A problem of considerable importance to 
family security agencies also is that of pro- 
viding services to men rejected for various 
reasons. The need for psychiatric and 
medical services has probably been met ade- 
quately in very few communities. Informa- 
tion and referral centers have been fairly 
widely established, however. 


Problems of Increased Industrial Activity 


Though the problems of enemy action 
may be only threatened, those created by 
industrial activity have been with us ever 
since the beginning of defense migrations 
and may be expected to continue for the 
duration of the war. Some of these prob- 
lems that have received considerable atten- 
tion are those concerned with the care of 
children in communities where mothers are 
turning to employment. There are prob- 
lems of increased juvenile delinquency in 
the older group and problems of providing 
after-school and day-time care for younger 
children. In Bridgeport, for example, it is 
reported that the mothers of 70 per cent of 
the children in one school are employed. 
Women are employed in three shifts in 
Elkton, Maryland, and none of the shifts 
corresponds to school hours. The juvenile 
delinquency rate in Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania, doubled from 1940 to 1941. 

An agreement recently reached by the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, the Federal Works Agency, and the 
Bureau of the Budget enables communi- 
ties to apply for day-care facilities to be 
operated either under local boards of educa- 
tion or local departments of public welfare 
in buildings to be erected and maintained 
under provisions of the Community Facili- 
ties Act. This makes the same kind of pro- 
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vision for day-care facilities that is provided 
for hospitals, schools, recreation buildings, 
and other facilities in the newly developed 
or newly expanded defense communities. 
Much is left to local initiative, although field 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Office of Education, working 
through appropriate state agencies, will 
doubtless stimulate local planning and the 
two agencies will formulate minimum stand- 
ards for operation. All local applications for 
construction and maintenance projects must 
be approved by representatives of these two 
federal agencies and must also be approved 
by Regional Directors of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services as well as the Federal 
Works Agency. 

Other solutions have been suggested in 
New Haven, where a study of the need for 
day care was made recently by the Council 
of Social Agencies. Suggestions there in- 
clude a center for consultation for parents 
who wish to discuss problems created when 
mothers go to work, a foster day-care pro- 
gram, exploration of the feasibility of a 
visiting housekeeper program, and a school 
lunch and after-school supervision program. 
Industrial activity has also reduced the ca- 
pacities of the foster boarding home program 
in communities such as Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; Charlestown, Indiana; Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and other cities. 

The need for housing in defense commu- 
nities still exists. The newly created Na- 
tional Housing Agency and its subsidiary, 
the federal Public Housing Authority, are 
making efforts toward greater speed in 
planning and construction and more careful 
attention to factors of transportation, avail- 
ability of water supply, and other aspects of 
housing. Despite the apparent difficulties 
in completing construction 81,000 family 
dwelling units had been completed through 
public funds prior to February 28, in defense 
communities in addition to more than 8,000 
units for single persons. More than 3,000 
trailers or portable units provided by public 
funds were also in use. These public hous- 
ing‘units were distributed in 259 communi- 
ties throughout the country. 

The increased need for shelter for tran- 
sients in some communities such as Bridge- 
port is being met by agencies that formerly 
housed homeless unemployed men. Services 
of many kinds to transients, including ar- 
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rangements for funds for transportation, are 
being provided by Travelers Aid Societies. 
In October, 1941, the police in a middle- 
western defense community were providing 
shelter for from 200 to 300 transients a 
month. 


Problems of Increased Cost of Living 


Despite efforts of the federal government 
to prevent increases in prices and rents, 
public welfare agencies throughout the 
country continue to report that relief 
budgets will no longer meet the food and 
housing needs of persons receiving general 
relief or public assistance under the Social 
Security Act. In one defense community 
in New York it was reported that no houses 
at less than $35 per month were available 
and the maximum rent allowance in the 
public welfare budget could not meet this 
amount. 


Problems of Geographical Dislocation. 


In addition to voluntary migration in 
search of work there has been a certain 
amount of involuntary dislocation through- 
out the entire defense period caused by gov- 
ernment purchase of land for arsenals, 
camps, and other war purposes. The Farm 
Security Administration has assisted farm 
families to relocate in agricultural areas. 
In a fairly recent move in Virginia, the co- 
operation of local departments of public 
welfare was enlisted and local relief funds 
were used for moving expenses. 


Problems of Community Organization 


Whatever the problem may be, the effect 
upon family security will be felt in some 
local community, in some neighborhood in 
which people actually live. The difficulties 
of translating federal and national programs 
into working realities in American commu- 
nities has plagued us since the beginning of 
the defense program. Because the wartime 
problem is so complicated, so unpredictable 
in detail, and so varied from city to city, 
it is essential that each community work 
out the organization best suited to its own 
needs and its own previous organization. 
A local defense council organized parallel to 
a council of social agencies and duplicating 
its functional organization to meet social 
welfare problems is obviously wasteful. On 
the other hand, a voluntary organization 
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without the sanction of the city government 
may prove powerless to act in an emergency. 
Integration of governmental authority and 
voluntary effort is essential. Some form of 
council organization that brings into focus 
all the groups in the community and that 
provides for efficient functioning of existing 
social agencies, perhaps through a section or 
committee on community services, seems to 
offer the best hope for meeting the spec- 
tacular but improbable problems such as 
evacuation, emergency shelter, community 
feeding and medical services. It may also 
prove best, however, for meeting the more 
sober realities of defense housing, day care 
of children, and the needs of families for 
financial assistance and counseling in a 
period of extreme anxiety. 

The Family Security Committee has sug- 
gested that this is a time during which 
“the primary responsibility for family se- 
curity and for co-ordination of community 
services lies with government, backed by 
the participation and support of voluntary 
effort.” This Committee says further: 
“ Regional, state, and local organization for 
defense purposes should provide for the 
co-ordination of all organized services for 
family security.” This means that every 
voluntary or public family welfare agency 
in the country has a new responsibility for 
participation in community planning for 
wartime family security. 


Conclusion 


I have tried to give a bird’s-eye view of 
the problems that are being reported from 
many sources all over the country to the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices and a brief summary of measures that 
are already being taken to meet them. In 
conclusion, I should like to venture a few 
questions for consideration. 

First, the principle of using existing agen- 
cies before creating new ones: This is a 
sound principle that has been stoutly de- 
fended in recent months. My questions 
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are: Has it gone too far? Is there an 
existing agency in every community that is 
suitable to do the job that must be done in 
wartime social services? Will the existing 
agencies get together and agree upon a par- 
ticular agency to exercise the necessary 
authority or will they suggest the kind of 
new agency that is needed and how it can 
be created? 

Second, the principle of observing federal, 
state, and local relationships in our organi- 
zation of social services. Is the meeting of 
wartime problems the responsibility of state 
and local governments, or is a war a federal 
responsibility to be met by federal authority ? 
Is local authority more important than speed 
and efficiency in meeting human needs? 
Have we time to wait for the education of 
some local official ? 

Third, the question of the way in which 
new responsibilities are divided between 
governmental and voluntary agencies. Is it 
sufficient for them to work side by side 
under agreement as to which tasks each is to 
perform independently of the other? Or 
is it time for some new pattern of integra- 
tion and interlocking of activities? 

Fourth, the question of how to provide 
necessary social services rather than the 
mere giving of financial assistance. As in 
the case of enemy aliens it is probable that 
the war will bring many families that have 
never needed relief into situations in which 
they are powerless to act alone and in which 
services are important. Are measures now 
designed to that end? 

I do not believe that anyone now has the 
final answers to these questions but it seems 
to me that the time has come for family 
welfare agencies to make a fresh attack 
upon them. 


Editor's Note: This paper was given at the 
opening session of the Biennial Meeting of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, Provi- 
dence, R. I., March 26, 1942. A second paper from 
this session, “ The Case Work Services Offered by 
Family Agencies to Troubled Families,” by Frank 
J. Hertel, will appear in the June issue. 





HAT are the factors involved in the 
use of an analyst or a psychiatrist in 
a consultative capacity that make such serv- 
ice really valuable for the client of a social 
agency, whose problems and the treatment 
of them are the main concern of both the 
analyst and the social worker? 

Dr. George S. Goldman writes in his 
article, “‘ Psychiatrist and Function of the 
Private Agency ” in the American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, July, 1940, that the 
essential difference between the analyst and 
the social worker in dealing with people is 
that the analyst treats “ sick’ people. From 
this, we assume that the case worker’s func- 
tion, with her particular set of skills, is to 
treat those whose difficulties, painful as they 
may be, have not yet broken them and made 
them “sick” people. Dr. Goldman adds 
that, since it is impossible for the psychia- 
trist to treat the clients of the case worker, 
his main contributions to her on a consulta- 
tive basis are in helping to make the diag- 
nosis, the prognosis, and the plan of treat- 
ment. If we accept Dr. Goldman’s state- 
ment that it is essential for the case worker 
to know how an anxious person reacts to 
certain situations and what behavior may be 
expected from a depressed person in order 
that she can recognize which clients can use 
her help and which need the help of an 
analyst or a psychiatrist, we also accept re- 
sponsibility for a constant and objectively 
critical analysis of the kinds of problems 
with which we ask for analytical help, and 
the manner in which we utilize the material 
given to us. We are further obligated to 
think through what a case worker’s skills 
and capacities must be before she is able to 
use material given in consultation, what she 
needs to know about selecting pertinent ma- 
terial for presentation, and when she can be 
expected to apply in treatment the help an 
analyst can give her in understanding the 
problems she meets in the daily job. 

With this thought in mind, four consulta- 
tions with analysts are presented for discus- 
sion. They were selected because they 
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seemed to offer a wide range in the quality 
of the referral and a correspondingly wide 
range in the help received. They seemed 
further to suggest some general principles 
for utilizing consultative service to good 
advantage. 


Mrs. W, 31, came to the agency in May, 1941. 
There had been one previous application in 1933 
when Mr. W applied for relief because of unem- 
ployment. He was referred to the public depart- 
ment and there had been no further contact. 

Mrs. W immediately said she had come for 
help in getting a divorce from Mr. W who drank 
heavily, worked and supported the family irregu- 
larly, and had affairs with other women. There 
were two children. Mrs. W said quite frankly 
that Mr. W had behaved like this ever since their 
marriage, and that she had become pregnant with 
her second child to get him to give up his para- 
mour, which he had never done. She spoke of 
her own family as of much higher standard than 
Mr. W’s, and said of herself that she was one of 
several children. Her siblings were college gradu- 
ates but she had quit school on graduation from 
the twelfth grade. Her comments about her sib- 
lings revealed a good bit of rivalry. Mrs. W 
thought Mr. W had been spoiled by his mother 
and sisters. The case worker did not direct the 
interview and toward the end asked Mrs. W di- 
rectly what she wanted from the agency. Mrs. W 
again said she wanted to be referred to an inex- 
pensive lawyer so that she might get a divorce. 
The case worker discussed the agency function, 
never clarifying either what the agency could and 
would do, or what Mrs. W’s responsibilities would 
be in working out the situation. Mrs. W was 
vindictive toward Mr. W, denying that she wanted 
anything for herself, and insisting all she wanted 
was support for the children. The case worker 
suggested Mrs. W’s return in one week “ to discuss 
the matter further.” 

In the second interview, Mrs. W announced that 
she felt better as she had gone home and talked 
the whole thing over with her mother, something 
she had previously felt unable to do because her 
mother “had enough troubles of her own.” She 
repeated her complaints about Mr. W, and that 
she wanted a divorce, and wanted an arrangement 
made whereby Mr. W could not see the children. 
The case worker answered with an explanation 
that the only grounds for divorce were adultery, 
and if evidence could be provided against Mr. W 
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referral would be made. As soon as the case 
worker identified with Mrs. W and agreed to help 
in getting her to a lawyer, Mrs. W withdrew by 
saying she would see what she could work out 
with Mr. W. 

At this point the case worker went to a psycho- 
analyst for consultation. He had not previously 
been used by the agency and from the report it 
seems that he was not clear as to the function of 
the agency. However, he could, on the scant 
material provided, make a tentative diagnosis. 
He suggested that Mrs. W might have a strong 
aggression and ego drive and suspected intense 
competition with her older brother. He thought 
there was strong identification with the father and 
brothers, with hostility rather than love toward 
any male, and a strong latent homosexuality. The 
psychoanalyst suggested that Mrs. W also had a 
strong castration component in relation to Mr. W, 
and that there was a deep rejection of the chil- 
dren. Mr. W, he thought, presented the typical 
alcoholic symposium who looked to all women for 
a mother person, and that treatment would be 
impossible. The analyst suggested that Mrs. W 
might respond to treatment, and recommended 
further exploration for more diagnostic material 
and to clarify plans for Mrs. W, primarily because 
of the children. 

Mrs. W was seen again at the worker’s sugges- 
tion one week after the consultation. She reported 
that she had seen Mr. W and he had refused 
to give necessary evidence for a divorce. The 
case worker said she could not then refer Mrs. W 
to a lawyer, and Mrs. W revealed that she had 
gone to a lawyer friend of her brother’s, who 
had said he would get her a divorce quickly and 
cheaply, but Mrs. W wanted to get a lawyer of 
her own. The case worker then agreed to get 
her an appointment at the Legal Aid Society. No 
attempt was made to discuss with Mrs. W her 
motivations, nor to clarify her thinking in rela- 
tion to the results of her own actions. Three 
weeks later Mrs. W came in to tell the case 
worker she had gone to Legal Aid and had been 
told a divorce would cost $125; so she had 
returned to her brother’s lawyer, who reported 
that he could get her a divorce very cheaply in a 
month. The case worker, apparently insecure, 
only invited Mrs. W to tell her the results, and 
Mrs. W has never returned to the office, though 
several letters were written suggesting an appoint- 
ment. A report from the source of referral was 
that Mrs. W had secured a job as a waitress, 
Mr. W was giving her some money, and the matter 
of the divorce had been dropped. 


That the value of this consultation is 
questionable is apparent for several reasons : 
1. The first interview with Mrs. W shows 
confusion on the part of the case worker. 
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Mrs. W revealed herself as a vindictive per- 
son, seeking a medium for punishing Mr. W 
through a divorce, for which she wanted the 
agency to pay. Instead of helping Mrs. W 
clarify her motivations and establishing the 
fact that the agency doesn’t “ buy ” divorces 
except under most unusual circumstances, 
the case worker suggested Mrs. W return to 
talk further. Mrs. W did return, but again 
the case worker erred by practically agree- 
ing to get Mrs. W a divorce if Mr. W 
would put himself in a compromising posi- 
tion. That the case worker was confused as 
to the function of the agency and her own 
skills is apparent. 

2. The referral was premature in that 
there was not enough material about Mrs. 
W to make a true diagnosis, although there 
were enough clues in even the first interview 
to reveal that Mrs. W wanted the agency to 
provide a weapon with which to punish 
Mr. W, and the case worker should, instead 
of giving an explanation of the agency’s 
function, have drawn Mrs. W out and clari- 
fied the fact that the agency probably would 
not provide the divorce, but would help 
Mrs. W, if she wished, think through her 
situation and help her plan what she wanted 
to do. The referral was also premature be- 
cause the analyst could not suggest a treat- 
ment plan other than that the worker 
explore Mrs. W’s motivations further with 
her and clarify her plans. 

3. Finally, the referral was dubious be- 
cause the case worker failed to go far 
enough with Mrs. W to know what she 
really wanted. She asked for a tool for 
punishment, but as soon as the worker 
agreed to give it to her, Mrs. W withdrew 
and made her own arrangements which did 
not include getting the divorce after all, and 
did not return to the agency. Had the 
worker used the accepted skills case work 
already possesses, the referral would not 
have been made in this way or at this time. 
This consultation took place without super- 
visory help, and the case worker, acting in- 
dependently, tried to use the analyst as one 
would ordinarily use a supervisor. 


Miss A, 20, was referred to the agency by the 
court. Miss A was six months pregnant by her 
father who had disappeared one month previous 
to referral. Miss A was still in the family where 
an older sister and her husband, their two children 
aged seven and five, and Miss A’s three siblings 
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were also living. The sister was anxious that 
confinement be arranged away from the home so 
that the family might be spared disgrace. There 
was also financial strain and the family could not 
pay for the confinement. 

The early contact, because of the imminence of 
the confinement, was a manipulative one, with 
attention centered on finding a home for Miss A. 
There was delay in finding a suitable one and 
admittance did not take place for five weeks. Dur- 
ing the interval the case worker had several talks 
with Miss A, whose one wish was to “ get away.” 
Little effort was made to discuss her feelings 
directly with her, and the sister was seen more 
frequently. In giving factual details, this sister 
gave many important clues to both her own per- 
sonality and that of Miss A. 

The case worker visited Miss A at the ma- 
ternity home twice during her stay. She was 
delivered of a still-born child one month after her 
entrance. Miss A returned to the family home 
and resumed responsibility for the care of the 
younger children, but insisted she wanted to go to 
work at the factory in which her sister was em- 
ployed. The worker, feeling a need for help with 
diagnosis as well as with a plan for treatment, 
reterred the case for consultation. 

The contact up to this point had been manipula- 
tive and the case worker had a good relationship 
with the sister. Miss A, who had not used the 
case worker to discuss her feelings, did have a 
feeling of warmth for her. Enough background 
material had been given to provide a good sum- 
mary for the analyst’s use. He was able to point 
up the probable factors in the relationship as they 
related to the role Miss A had assumed in the 
family upon the death of her mother some years 
previously. He was able to elaborate the motiva- 
tions of the father and the latent hostility of the 
older sister, who now wanted to keep Miss A 
closely tied in the home. He felt that in her 
attempts to work out her oedipus fantasy, it might 
have been better for Miss A had the child lived, 
in order that through the reality she might have 
worked out her own feelings instead of withdraw- 
ing from them and accepting the negative satisfac- 
tions inherent in her position of housekeeper for 
her younger siblings and her older sister’s chil- 
dren. He pointed out three possibilities for her 
development: (1) withdrawal to that point 
where no one could help her; (2) accepting a 
marriage arranged by her family as a socially 
acceptable pattern; (3) help from the case worker 
in accepting herself as a person, seeking her own 
satisfactions, and in the process rejecting her role 
as a dependent automaton in the family. Accept- 
ing that the worker was connected with a most 
difficult period in the girl’s life, there seemed to be 
enough ego strength to warrant trying to keep 
the relationship, placing it on a level where Miss A 


could accept it, and recognizing that her timing 
would be slow. It would be hoped that recogni- 
tion of the older sister’s need to keep Miss A 
from competing with her because of the sister’s 
own latent hostility would help the case worker 
to handle the very negative tie to the worker. 


The worker was slow to use the diag- 
nostic help given her by the analyst. Sev- 
eral factors operated: (1) She was away 
from the agency for five weeks, during which 
time Miss A was not seen. (2) She was 
without supervision for four months after 
the consultation. (3) Her inability to re- 
late the analyst’s suggestions in the several 
contacts she had with Miss A when not 
supervised, indicated insecurity in her skills, 
and that she needed the help of a supervisor 
experienced in application of techniques. 

Miss A did respond when the worker got 
in touch with her upon her return, and con- 
tact has been steadily maintained. No 
attempt was made to push Miss A, and she 
has begun to discuss with the case worker 
some of her less intense conflicts. The 
worker, through careful supervision, has 
directed her own activities, and Miss A is 
now employed in her first position outside 
the home. 

It should be noted that whereas the early 
contact was manipulative, the case worker 
had obtained adequate material on which the 
analyst could make a diagnosis, and could 
relate the prognosis to the ego strengths 
Miss A had shown. His contribution ended, 
however, with the general prognosis, and 
there was no concern on his part about the 
case worker’s capacity to use the material 
given, so that his suggestions could not be 
utilized to their full value until the worker 
had help in relating it to her own skills 
through supervision. 


Miss S, 22, was referred by a community mem- 
ber for help in planning. An orphan, Miss S had 
been placed in a foster home with other foster 
children. The foster father died when Miss S 
was ten, the foster mother several years later. 
Early contact with Miss S was sporadic. She 
was assisted in looking for work and in trying to 
plan for further education, and was finally placed 
in a position. Most of the pertinent background 
information learned about Miss S was from out- 
side sources, and revealed her to be an upset, 
unhappy person. When the worker who had been 
carrying the case left the agency, Miss S dis- 
continued contact for several months. The worker 
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who saw Miss S, when she returned to the agency 
at the request of her employer, recognized that 
she was more upset than previously indicated, 
that her hostility had greatly increased, and that 
she was more than ever dissatisfied with herself, 
her accomplishments, and her social relationships. 
This case worker was more skilful than the 
previous one. She recognized the error the pre- 
vious case worker had made in being too motherly, 
and tried to help Miss S handle each of her 
problems objectively as they came. However, 
when pushed too hard, Miss S retreated. The 
case worker wrote an excellent summary to the 
analyst, and in conclusion said, “ Case worker is 
concerned about Miss S’s reaction to too much 
discussion and wishes advice in determining in 
what way the agency could be helpful. Should 
plans be made for direct psychiatric treatment?” 

The analyst gave a very clear diagnosis of 
Miss S as a rejected child, explained the effect of 
the various experiences she had had, analyzed her 
relations with the people in her setting, and pointed 
up the “fake” of her adjustment. He felt that 
direct treatment was indicated but recognized that 
due to lack of funds this plan was not feasible. 
He recommended that the case worker should 
“avoid discussion of material except as it related 
to the immediate reality; should allow Miss S to 
talk freely, accept her, but beware of a personal 
attachment; and should in every instance show 
Miss S what her defenses were, and what the 
reality situation was, bringing her gradually to 
that point where she could make her own decisions 
and accept herself as she was and with the capaci- 
ties she had.” 


The case worker on the first interview 
with Miss S after the consultation, started 
to follow the analyst’s suggestions, and has 
been able to carry the plan of treatment for- 
ward. The goal has become one of helping 
Miss S accept her reality and prevent her 
becoming a sick person. 

In Miss S’s case we have an example of 
wasted time and effort on the part of one 
worker, who was not able to see motivations 
behind Miss S’s actions. How helpful she 
was is questionable. Next we see a case 
worker, mature and skilled, who quickly 
recognized the severity of the situation, pro- 
ceeded to use the analytical help at once and 
did not hesitate to apply it to the client’s 
advantage. That this worker was able also 
to use at once the outlined plan of treatment 
indicates awareness of her skills and a 
knowledge of her area of competency. 

Mrs. N was referred by a friend for help with 
finances and planning because of Mr. N’s unem- 
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ployment. Thirty-eight years old, twice married, 
and the mother of four children, she was an attrac- 
tive woman who seemed to feel keenly the family’s 
loss of economic status. Mrs. N’s first husband, 
who had been a good provider, had committed 
suicide five years previously and Mrs. N had mar- 
ried Mr. N within a year “ because she was lone- 
some,” and because she thought Mr. N could pro- 
vide her and the children a home. 

During the early contact, Mr. N obtained several 
jobs but changed from one to another frequently. 
His income was never “ adequate,” according to 
Mrs. N. She had great difficulty in accepting 
supplementary assistance from the agency, always 
took whatever the worker offered, and never 
asked for more. The worker was sympathetic and 
kindly, and Mrs. N confined her discussion to 
work opportunities for Mr. N, her own and the 
children’s health. She complained of being ex- 
tremely depressed. 

After eight months the case was transferred to 
another worker who, within two interviews, saw 
the seriousness of Mrs. N’s emotional condition, 
and also felt that the assistance that had been 
given was really not adequate. Accordingly she 
did, after discussion with Mrs. N, raise the amount 
of relief, but doing so seemed to increase Mrs. N’s 
anxiety, and she began to ask for more frequent 
interviews. To this worker, Mrs. N revealed how 
upset she was and how much more painful her 
anxieties were becoming. The worker wrote an 
excellent summary for the analyst, based primarily 
on the behavior displayed in the agency contact. 
She selected for consultation an analyst who had 
had experience as a family agency consultant. He 
gave a clear diagnosis, recommended the with- 
drawal of relief if the minimum budget was 
covered, since receiving gifts only increased her 
basic problems; and advised the worker to expect 
a complete breakdown and prepare to meet this 
crisis by working with Mrs. N. 


In this situation we see several things 
operating. The first worker, because of lack 
of skills, was not being helpful to Mrs. N 
because she could not recognize how ill 
Mrs. N was. The second worker recognized 
this immediately, and was also aware of how 
quickly the anxiety increased when she tried 
to handle it. 

The case worker selected for consultation 
an analyst familiar with the area of com- 
petency of case work, and able to give her 
specific suggestions on how to handle a per- 
son whose problem was so severe that final 
breakdown could not be prevented. Her 
own skills have made it possible for her to 
apply, without supervision, the suggestions 
given by the psychoanalyst. 
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Conclusion 


These four cases present extremes of poor 
and good referrals. Two of them show wise 
investment of time and funds in the area of 
helping people both on the part of the case 
worker and the analyst. Since profession- 
ally we have accepted that there are three 
main reasons why consultative services are 
of value to an agency—for teaching, for help 
in diagnosis, and for help in planning treat- 
ment—we can venture conclusions as to 
what made these particular consultations 
good or bad, as judged by these three 
purposes. 

In respect to teaching, each of these cases 
did have value, inasmuch as each client pre- 
sented a different set of problems. How 
valuable this knowledge is must depend on 
the worker’s capacity to use the understand- 
ing she was given in relating it to other 
clients. 

The help in diagnosis varies greatly. In 
the case of Mrs. W, the premature nature 
of the referral precluded having adequate 
material on which the analyst could make an 
accurate diagnosis. With the others, the 
diagnostic material presented to the analyst 
was clear and adequate and the help given 
in consultation was in direct proportion. 

The help with treatment that was given 
through consultation was excellent in the 
last three cases. The help given in planning 
for Mrs. W was questionable. Since the 
brief summaries given of these four cases 
quite clearly illustrate the fact that the value 
of analytic consultations is directly related 
to the amount of pertinent material a 
worker brings to the consultant, we need to 
consider what a case worker must know, 
what skills she must possess, and what quali- 
ties she brings to a consultation that make 
it either empty or full of value to her in case 
work treatment. 

It seems of major importance that the case 
worker have the function of her agency 
clearly in mind. This means that in the 
intake interview or interviews, the client and 
case worker together will ascertain what the 
client’s problem is, what he wants and is 
able to do about it, and what the case 
worker, as representing the agency, can do 
to help the client with his problem. With 
Mrs. W, the case worker could have cleared 
up this point in the first interview, instead 


of encouraging her to come back and talk a 
second time. With Miss S, nearly two 
years elapsed before a concentrated effort 
was made to determine what the agency 
could do to be of assistance. With Miss A, 
the warker did help with the immediate 
problem, and when it was removed and the 
underlying ones could be brought forth, the 
case worker was able to see that there was 
a further need for the help the agency was 
prepared to give. 

Consultation about Mrs. W and Miss A 
was held with one analyst, about Miss S 
and Mrs. N each by another. The first 
consultant had done no previous work with 
the agency, and although the diagnostic and 
prognostic material was good, the area of 
application was left practically untouched. 
The result was inability on the case worker’s 
part to use the diagnostic help given with- 
out supervisory help. Mrs. W was not in 
the first place a good potentiality, but even 
so the worker was unable to apply the sug- 
gestions she was given. With Miss A the 
case worker was not able to use the diag- 
nostic material until, with the supervisor's 
help, she related it to definite steps in appli- 
cation. We might conclude from this that 
the analyst might have given them more 
help in how to attain the prognosis, if the 
case workers had been able to explain the 
agency’s function to him, and if he had taken 
into consideration the competency of the 
workers to use the material. 

The analysts who were consulted about 
Miss S and Mrs. N had been previously 
consulted by other agencies as well as this, 
and gave not only diagnostic help but sug- 
gested steps in treatment as well. The 
summaries of these consultations written by 
the case workers reported what the prob- 
lems were, and what methods the case 
worker could use in trying to help the client. 
We see portrayed here the need for knowl- 
edge on the part of the psychoanalyst of the 
field of case work, together with the func- 
tion and the equipment of the particular 
agency, and the capacity of the individual 
case worker to use the help given.? 

Finally, the worker’s own equipment is 
probably the most important qualifying 
factor in determining what value the con- 

*See “Orienting the Psychiatric Consultation 


to the Agency,” HuicHiicHts, October, 1941, 
page 93. 
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sultation will have in planning treatment. 
The case workers who _ interviewed 
Mrs. W and Miss A appeared confused 
about the case work role, as well as about 
some of their own reactions. The worker 
with Mrs. W seemed unaware of her re- 
sponse to Mrs. W’s aggressiveness and 
literally asked the analyst what her function 
was. The worker with Miss A was quite 
comfortable doing a manipulative job, but 
when the-problem shifted and became one 
requiring utmost skill in bringing out and 
handling Miss A’s emotional conflict, she 
realized she needed help. However, her in- 
ability to use the help the analyst had given 
her without close supervision suggests con- 
fusion in application of case work skills. 
The first worker with Mrs. N had another 
kind of problem. She could be kind to 
Mrs. N, could let her talk about financial 
needs, and could listen to her complaints of 
poor health. She could not go below the 
surface, however. The worker to whom the 
case was transferred could do this, but in 
addition recognized that she was trying to 


help a very sick person, and could consult 
the analyst on the basis of sound case work 
principles. Through the consultation she 
knew what to anticipate and how best to 
handle the situation. 

Again, with Miss S, we see the case 
worker able to pick up immediately on the 
suggestions she was given. The record re- 
veals a mature, skilled worker, aware at 
once of the errors that had been made by a 
less skilled person, keenly aware of Miss S’s 
condition, competent to see that Miss S was 
getting worse rather than better, and able 
at once to accept the area in which she 
could be of assistance. Professional security 
in herself made it possible for her to apply 
analytical help. From this we may assume, 
then, that the case worker (unless well 
supervised), as well as the client, must be 
ready to use the help the analyst can give— 
a readiness that comes from knowing the 
function of her agency, awareness and ac- 
ceptance of herself and her skills as they 
relate to that function, and adequate experi- 
ence in application of techniques. 


Case Work in a Day Nursery 
As Offered by the Staff of a Multiple Service Agency 


Auice L. Vomanp 


N evaluating our experience during the 

past year and a half as a merged agency, 
whose several services include foster home 
placement, day nursery care, and family 
service, we find we are still in the process 
of formulating and testing our methods in an 
attempt to discover the most effective ways 
of meeting the social, economic, and emo- 
tional needs of the client. Many of the 
problems with which we are faced are those 
common to most private social agencies, 
whereas others are more intimately asso- 
ciated with situations arising because we are 
a merged agency. Although many questions 
present themselves administratively and in 
the actual practice of case work, our main 
concern is to find the most satisfactory way 
of helping persons who come to us. 

In brief, the Greenwich Center for Child 
and Family Service is an agency that sees 
each applicant as an individual, with his own 
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particular feelings and reactions, and with 
his own plans and ideas as to how he wants 
to meet the issue at hand. As such, we meet 
him and proceed in the direction of the kind 
of help that seems best to meet the need. It 
is true that there are certain problems 
peculiar to the practice of case work as 
related to the giving of day nursery care, and 
it is upon these problems that attention is 
here focused. Several points need clarifi- 
cation. First of all, I think “ multiple 
service’ as used in the title is a misnomer, 
insofar as it relates to the function of the 
Greenwich Center. I think of this term as 
usually applying to unrelated services; for 
example, to the work of the legal aid bureau 
of a large metropolitan agency and that of 
the family service bureau. The care children 
receive in the nursery is a group experience. 
The admission process and the use the 
parent makes of the experience for his child 
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is, however, the very essence of case work. 
As a matter of fact, the parents’ relationship 
to the day nursery does not differ, in some 
aspects, from their relationship to foster 
homes. Hence the term “ merged” is re- 
peatedly used, as opposed to “ multiple serv- 
ices,” as a more accurate description of the 
agency. 

Limitation, in terms of function, within 
the agency is probably almost minimal. The 
only other social services in the community 
not connected with school or court are the 
Department of Public Welfare, which in- 
cludes the giving of direct relief and public 
assistance within its service, and the health 
services connected with the hospital and the 
town nursing organization. Persons coming 
to the Greenwich Center may find that they 
want to make use of the services originally 
requested; or for reasons of their own or 
connected with the agency, may decide 
against this service, and choose others. This 
means that we are operating on the basis of 
a differential diagnosis and treatment. On 
this principle rests the remainder of this 
discussion. 


The Day Nursery Plan 


In October, 1939, the Social Service 
League, a family agency, and the Children’s 
Center, a child placing and day nursery 
agency, merged into what is now known as 
the Greenwich Center for Child and Family 
Service. We are today providing all the 
services formerly offered by three or four 
private agencies in the community. The 
Center is a member agency of the Com- 
munity Chest and Council, and receives sup- 
port from that source as well as from private 
endowment and contributions. The day 
nursery occupies the greater part of the first 
floor of the building, while the case work 
and clerical staff have their offices on the 
second floor. The proximity of the nursery 
quarters has been most helpful, because it 
promotes frequent visiting by case workers 
and a chance to get the “feel” of the 
nursery at first-hand. 

The nursery has a capacity for 30 children 
between the ages of 18 months and 7 years, 
with attendance averaging 25 to 30. The 
children are divided into three groups: those 
from 18 months to 3 years are called the 
Nursery Children; those from three and 
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one-half to five years form the Nursery 
School Group ; and those from five to seven 
years the Play Group. This last group is in 
school part of the day. All children arrive 
at 7:30 in the morning and are given a 
health examination at this time. The school 
and kindergarten children leave for school 
about 8:30 and return shortly after noon. 
The nursery closes at 5 o'clock. All chil- 
dren attend the nursery five days a week— 
Monday through Friday—and no attempt is 
made to accept children on a part-time basis, 
nor is there any admission for a_ period 
shorter than one month. Any parent in the 
community may apply for nursery care for 
his child. 

There is a fee charged for nursery care 
but this is based on a sliding scale. The 
actual cost entailed in caring for the child, 
immediate financial circumstances of the 
parents, and other factors are considered on 
a budgetary basis. This allows for a great 
deal of flexibility ; in some instances where 
it fits into the total family plan, children 
receive free care, or what is known as a 
scholarship. The whole subject of payment 
of fees is a complicated one and requires 
careful handling on the part of the case 
worker, The feelings aroused in relation to 
the payment of money in return for receiving 
care for one’s child are as different as the 
parents themselves. Accordingly this is a 
subject for individual discussion. 

What are some of the problems we face 
in our attempt to use case work in giving 
nursery care? One factor of prime concern 
is the question of keeping the case work 
and nursery staffs informed of the general 
and specific goals of each. If this is a mat- 
ter of administration, what methods can one 
devise to co-ordinate the work better? How 
fully should the case worker be acquainted 
with the routine and organization of the 
nursery, and, in turn, what reason is there 
for the nursery staff to be familiar with the 
family situation as understood by the case 
worker? 

Then again, does the fact that the nursery 
is one of several services of the agency affect 
our acceptance or rejection of a case or 
influence the direction that treatment takes? 
In other words, are we better able to meet 
the needs of the individual and the com- 
munity because we are a merged agency or 
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has this hindered us? How aware is the 
client of the different services available? 
How does the parent feel about discussing 
the matter of his own and his child’s reaction 
to the nursery with the case worker rather 
than with the day nursery supervisor, as was 
the custom prior to the merger? What 
problems arose in the old day nursery cases 
with the change in purpose of the agency? 
Are there community attitudes rising in 
response to the agency’s changing emphases 
that should be evaluated and understood in 
order to assure the parent and child the 
maximum of service? Time will not permit 
full discussion of all the questions posed. 
We shall attempt to give a picture, however, 
of the way some of the questions common 
to any agency, regardless of history or 
organization, have been answered by the 
Greenwich Center. 

When a parent comes to the agency to 
apply for nursery care, he is seen by the case 
worker who helps him through the process 
of deciding upon admission to the nursery. 
If the child is admitted, the case worker will 
continue to see the parent during the entire 
period of the child’s stay. The nursery staff 
has no direct contact with the parent except 
when he brings or calls for his children. In 
other words, the nursery staff is concerned 
primarily with the individual child’s adjust- 
ment to the group; whereas the case worker, 
in her contacts with the parent, is primarily 
focusing on him or the family. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
philosophy and purpose behind the Green- 
wich Center Nursery. The decision as to 
what the nursery was going to be was 
made in terms of community needs. The 
nursery is not a place where only working 
niothers may leave their children, nor a 
place where a parent may “ park” his child 
for several hours a day. It is a community 
service to which families may turn when 
some breakdown within or without the 
family group leads them to ask for partial 
help in caring for their children. In other 
words, we see nursery care as an integral 
part of family life, meeting a felt need at a 
given point. In many instances the fact that 
parents must work to support the family or 
to raise standards of living brought them to 
request nursery care. Others wanted to 
make arrangements to have their children 
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taken care of so they could look for work. 
Some came because they wished to provide 
a group experience or the companionship of 
other children for their boy or girl. Others 
sought help in understanding and managing 
an only child who had become too dependent 
upon adults for his satisfactions. A father 
divorced from a mother who had deserted 
her family felt that nursery care would give 
his two boys a stable environment during 
the day and would permit him to keep the 
children rather than place them in a foster 
home. In still another instance, the clinic 
psychiatrist recommended nursery care for 
a child whose mother was convalescing from 
a physical illness, the basis of which was 
chiefly psychological. The youngster’s rela- 
tionship to her mother was the cause of 
some annoyance and irritation, and it was 
felt that this might be worked out with the 
help of the psychiatrist if part of the respon- 
sibility for the child’s care were temporarily 
taken over by the nursery. 


Deciding on Nursery Care 


Why is it necessary for the case worker to 
see the parent and plan with him for his 
child’s admission to the nursery? Why is it 
desirable for her to maintain a sustained 
relationship with him? An examination of 
parental attitudes, reflected in different case 
situations, may throw some light on these 
points. The fact that a parent has even con- 
sidered use of the nursery carries with it the 
implication that he has given some thought 
to separating from his child, and it is indeed 
a separation, as it involves the child’s being 
away from home for almost ten hours daily, 
five days a week. Such a separation may 
bring forth a variety of feelings on the part 
of the parent toward the agency, the child, 
other members of his family, and most im- 
portant toward himself. A mother may feel 
resentful that, by force of necessity, she must 
work and give over the care of her child to 
someone else. Or she may be irritated 
because the responsibility for coping with 
her child every hour of the day is just too 
much for her. On the other hand, to give 
over this responsibility to someone else may 
arouse a great deal of conflict, inasmuch as 
it may make her feel that she should act and 
feel differently toward her child. The 
anxious parent may need to picture his chil- 
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dren as being “ perfect,” lest it be discovered 
that he has failed in some ways in discharg- 
ing his duties as the good mother or father. 
The nursery, because its function is to 
care for children, is, in a way, acting as a 
substitute for the parent. This may be a 
threatening and anxiety-producing experi- 
ence. Think of the effect upon the parent 
who may be possessive of his small young- 
ster when he suddenly realizes this child is 
no longer entirely his. The child may talk 
about what he has done at the nursery when 
he gets home at night. If he is happy there, 
he is anxious to return. On the other hand, 
he may fret and cry or show signs of dis- 
content which may be equally threatening. 
If we look at a particular case we may gain 
a better idea of the feelings with which 
parents struggle. We may also see wherein 
the case worker may help this parent par- 
ticipate in the experience so that these feel- 
ings will not prevent his making the most 
constructive use of the nursery. 


Mrs. Russell, a dark haired, well dressed young 
woman, had been married about four years. Her 
husband was working and earning a salary large 
enough to permit the family to live comfortably. 
They had one child, Bobby, aged two and a half. 
He was a sturdily built youngster, alert, full of 
life and imagination. Mrs. Russell made three dif- 
ferent applications at the Center before she was 
finally able to carry through a plan for placing 
Bobby in the nursery. She wanted to return to a 
job which she had held until a short while before 
Bobby was born. Although Mr. Russell’s income 
covered the minimum necessities, Mrs. Russell felt 
she needed to work to raise the family standard of 
living. In the instance of each application, there 
was noted a certain impatience and resistance to 
adhering to nursery rules, particularly as these 
held her back in having Bobby admitted to the 
nursery on very short notice. The worker sensed 
that Mrs. Russell wanted Bobby to come to the 
nursery. At the same time the worker knew from 
the mother’s behavior and attitude that she was 
finding it difficult to participate in the process of 
separation from him. It was almost as if she were 
trying to rid herself of any feelings of doubt by 
running away from discussing what she might 
éxpect of the nursery and how she might be a part 
of the plan for Bobby’s care. She wanted it over 
with quickly and painlessly, so to speak. 


It was well that the worker was aware of 
the meaning of such feelings on the part of 
Mrs. Russell, in view of what happened 
later. The worker did not become anxious 
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when she was pressed to have Bobby ad- 
mitted without a visit to the nursery and did 
not take steps to “ take over’ Bobby’s care 
too quickly, as Mrs. Russell would have us 
believe was her desire. Why was this im- 
portant? A further look into the situation 
after Bobby had been at the nursery a while 
tells the story. 

Bobby got along unusually well for a child of his 
age in making the adjustment to the changed sur- 
roundings. Mrs. Russell was seeing the case 
worker at regular intervals and gradually she told 
us that Bobby liked the nursery so well that he 
was making a nuisance of himself weekends be- 
cause he was constantly asking if this was the day 
to go to the nursery. She could not understand 
this attitude on the part of any child. With much 
concern she said, “It makes me feel that maybe 
my home is not as good as it should be. Otherwise 
Bobby would not seem to prefer the nursery.” 


There were many reasons behind Mrs. 
Russell’s feeling as she did about Bobby’s 
adjustment. Some of them were related to 
her own unhappy experience at being sepa- 
rated from her mother when as a child she 
herself had been placed in a nursery. The 
important thing for Bobby and Mrs. Russell 
was that the worker recognized and under- 
stood these feelings and made it possible for 
her to discuss them. The result was that she 
no longer needed to feel that the nursery 
wanted to take over her place or win Bobby 
away from her. Why was it valuable for 
the mother to have this feeling? One 
answer would be that it made her realize the 
day nursery was there to take care of Bobby 
in a way she would like and this could only 
be accomplished if she participated in the 
plan. This in turn gave her the feeling that, 
if she were a part of the whole process, she 
was not “ giving him away,” or turning over 
complete responsibility for his care to some- 
one else. 

The need for skill in recognizing and 
handling feeling responses at intake, and 
throughout the period of the child’s stay at 





the nursery to the point at which the agency | 


contact is tapered off, cannot be overempha- 
sized. It becomes especially clear to us that 
workers in merged agencies must possess 2 


knowledge and understanding of factors 


motivating human behavior, since our serv- 


ices encompass a wide range of problems. | 


Experience with day nursery intake re 
emphasizes the old principle that one must 
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look beyond and behind the immediate re- 
quest made by the parent. Is nursery care 
what he is really seeking, or is he looking 
ior some other kind of help? Of the nursery 
applications for 1940 that were made into 
cases, 25 per cent presented situations in 
which some kind of service other than 
nursery care was indicated. 


Mrs. H, an Irish woman, who appeared tense 
and anxious, asked if she could place Larry and 
Molly in the nursery as it was necessary for her to 
go to work. It soon became clear as the first 
interview progressed that Mrs. H was an unhappy 
person who felt overburdened with the care of her 
children because she was finding few satisfactions 
in her relationship with her husband. She talked of 
these feelings of discontent and it was evident that 
her plans for work had scarcely been formulated. 
As she became more sure of herself in relation to 
the worker and had less need to cover up her real 
problems of concern, she told the worker, “I don’t 
really need to go to work but I couldn’t go on 
being unhappy. I want to live again. I didn’t 
know where else to go so I came here.” Mrs. H 
did not bring Larry and Molly to the nursery. 
However, she continued to come to the Center to 
see the worker in an effort to gain a new per- 
spective on her own feelings and relationship to 
her husband. 


As a merged agency, our function included 
the acceptance of such a case. 

We have discussed at length the need for 
sensitivity and understanding on the part of 
the case worker in helping his parent. Just 
as important is the job of relating the 
parent’s service to what happens to the chil- 
dren in the nursery. After considerable 
thought and experiment we have found ways 
in which this end can, to some extent, be 
attained. 


Mrs. M, a friendly, intelligent mother, wanted to 
place Charles, aged five, and Peter, aged two, so 
that she could go to work. Mr. M was employed 
full-time but his earnings were marginal. Mrs. 
M felt the family could never be happy until 
debts, amounting to $500 incurred at the time of 
the death of another child, had been paid. The 
arrangements for her job were practically com- 
pleted when she applied. The carrying out of the 
total family plan hinged entirely, however, on the 
admission of the children to the nursery. Although 
working meant a great deal to Mrs. M, she ex- 
pressed many anxieties about leaving her children. 
She spoke with emotion as she told the worker, 
“T want to feel sure that the people taking care of 
my children are responsible. It’s been a hard 
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decision to make even to consider leaving them 
for two days a week; but five whole days is even 
more difficult.” On the other hand, Mrs. M knew 
she would feel easy about leaving them at the 
nursery; that is, as easy as she could feel in part- 
ing with them at all. Finally she told us what 
was really bothering her: “ Maybe in a year’s time 
I'll be able to take them away from you and go 
back to being a mother again.” 

Mrs. M’s concern about leaving her children was 
real, and yet she was eager to relieve the financial 
stress. At the end of the first interview she was 
not certain that Charles and Peter were to come fo 
the nursery. Within a few days she talked with 
the worker again and at this time she said, “ I’ve 
thought it over. I am giving them up for a while 
but I am not really losing them.” After these 
interviews Mrs. M actually followed through her 
decision by taking the children for vaccinations, 
toxoid injections, and other health measures 
required. 


The Child at the Nursery 


Whenever a decision for admission to the 
nursery has been reached, it is then the 
case worker’s responsibility to give to the 
nursery supervisor a summary of the facts 
in the case. Together the case worker and 
supervisor make plans for the parent and 
child to visit the nursery. This includes 
preparation of the children already in the 
nursery as well as preparation of the visiting 
parent and child. Why is this important? 
Let us follow the M family a little further to 
see what happened. 


One afternoon Charles and Peter, accompanied 
by their mother, came to the nursery for their first 
visit. In one sense they were not really strangers 
at all because the nursery supervisor already knew 
many things about them. For instance, she was 
aware that Charles had a tendency to keep more 
to himself than did Peter, and that he would 
probably talk endlessly about “ superman” if given 
the chance. Knowing this, a special effort was 
made to include him in the play and to make him 
feel welcomed. Peter, on the other hand, was 
younger and Mrs. M told us that he might be 
fretful at first. Just the same he was a “ real boy” 
and would soon be “ flapping his wings.” Mrs. M 
participated in the experience, too. As she watched 
Charles ride the nursery tricycle and gradually 
start to play, first with Jimmie and then Buddy, 
she felt reassured. If he were happy, separation 
would be less difficult for her. And so it was with 
two-year-old Peter who began to experiment first 
with a toy and then with building blocks. All that 
Mrs. M and the case worker had talked about in 
these past few days was at last a reality. Now it 
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was meaningful, because she not only saw what 
happened, but understood as well. She was ready 
to complete the intake process. The next day, 
after their health examinations, Charles and Peter 
were to enter the nursery. 


Within a month after a child has come to 
the nursery, a joint staff conference is held 
for the purpose of discussing the case as a 
whole. By this time the nursery supervisor 
has had a chance to become acquainted with 
the child. Observations have been made. 
The child’s reaction to other children has 
been noted. His adaptability to possible 
changed routines of eating, sleeping, and 
playing have been observed. His response 
to the separation from his parents has been 
considered. The case worker has continued 
to see the parent so that she too has a fuller 
understanding of his feelings. The inter- 
change of ideas through a joint discussion 
by all staff members is vital. It makes for a 
co-ordination of services that otherwise 
might be quite divorced. For the C family 
this blending of services was fortunate. 


Johnny, aged seven, and David, aged five, had 
been motherless for a number of years, during 
which time they had been placed in the nursery by 
their father. Ever since his wife’s desertion Mr. C 
felt disillusioned in regard to marriage and held 
much resentment toward the mother of his chil- 
dren. Soon the nursery supervisor noted a similar 
attitude developing in Johnny, who, one afternoon 
at cocoa time, said, “ When I grow up I’m never 
going to get married. I’m not going to have any- 
thing to do with women and that love stuff.” As 


with so many of us, the thing Johnny wanted most 
was the thing he denied most vigorously. Actually 
he reached out more than any other child in the 
nursery for a relationship of affection from the 
nursery supervisor. He wanted and needed a good 
mother, although he would be the first to deny 
this. The supervisor was in a position to act as a 
substitute mother for Johnny and did so as far as 
possible. An understanding of some of the reasons 
behind his need for affection had enabled her to 
treat the situation with more skill. It is in these 
early formative years that we frequently acquire 
attitudes that influence our behavior in adult life. 
It was important that Johnny, aged seven, should 
feel there are good mothers in the world. 


The co-ordination of case work service 
and the actual care the child receives in the 
nursery will in no small measure determine 
the effectiveness of the entire program. Any 
day nursery which undergoes a change in 
organization and purpose will encounter 
resistance in all its various forms. Perhaps 
the most effective way of reinterpreting this 
function to the community will be in the 
actual doing of the day-to-day job. Although 
the existence of the Greenwich Center as a 
merged agency has been brief, we believe 
that there are infinite possibilities for growth 
and development within such an organiza- 
tion, and that we have only just begun to 
find our way. We see the day nursery as an 
integral and dynamic part of the entire 
merged agency. It is a source that has been 
little tapped and is rich in possibilities for 


helping people. 


Meeting the Needs of Orthopedic Children 


FLORENCE Levy 


Be process of meeting the needs of 
orthopedic children arouses increasing 
interest as growing experience with ortho- 
pedic cases shows that these children may 
present a wide variety of problems. Their 
problems may be related to the disability and 
to medical treatment itself, to personality 
development and social adjustment, and, 
particularly in cases of congenital deformity, 
to family relationships. Where the patient’s 
needs are complex, the helping process is 
likewise a complicated one. It may involve 
intensive case work treatment, utilization of 


varied community resources, and close co- 
operation among all the professions attempt- 
ing to meet the child’s needs. Two cases of 
spastic children carried jointly by a hospital 
social service department and a visiting 
nurse society illustrate the way in which 
co-operative activity can make professional 
skills more effective. 


Mary R, a 9-year-old spastic girl who could 
hardly walk or talk, could not feed herself, and 
had little control over any of her movements, was 
brought by her mother to the orthopedic clinic of 
the hospital. The clinic doctor, after seeing Mary 
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several times, came to the conclusion that she 
was more incapacitated than the severity of her 
congenital spastic paralysis necessitated. He con- 
sidered lack of training an important factor in 
her retardation, recommended a home teacher for 
this child who had never been able to go to 
school, and referred her to the Visiting Nurse 
Society for home exercises to give her better 
control of her muscles. 

The nurse went into the home weekly to give 
these exercises and to teach the mother how to 
train the child. She was welcomed eagerly by 
Mrs. R, who saw her as the person who could 
teach her to make a normal human being of her 
crippled and handicapped child. The nurse had 
an opportunity to become acquainted with both 
mother and child over a period of months and to 
observe how they were affecting each other. She 
saw that the exercises she gave the child were 
seized upon by Mrs. R and used to drive Mary 
toward greater and greater accomplishment. 
Knowing Mary and comparing her with other 
spastic children, the nurse could estimate her prob- 
able capacity for achievement. Mary improved 
greatly with training and learned to do many 
things for herself, but the nurse felt that Mrs. R 
was pushing the child far beyond her capacity, 
creating an intolerable degree of strain and tension 
for her. Though the child was her patient and 
the natural identification was with her, the nurse 
realized that the mother, too, had to cope with 
serious problems of her own. Mrs. R was pos- 
sessed by a drive toward better-than-normal 
accomplishment and it was extremely frustrating 
to her to have a crippled child who could not 
even reach the normal level of attainment. At the 
same time, Mrs. R’s refusal to accept reality 
limitations obviously created an almost unbearable 
situation for Mary. The nurse attempted to help 
Mrs. R with her emotional problems but never 
found an opportunity to talk with her alone. She 
began to feel that there was probably a great deal 
in the situation which she did not yet know, and 
that she might use the social worker as another 
resource in her efforts to learn more about the 
mother in order to help her. 


Because the nurse was a helping person, 
Mrs. R turned to her for assistance in find- 
ing an institution where the child might go 
for a period of care away from home, which 
Mrs. R believed would be the best treatment 
for Mary at that point. The nurse saw this 
request as an excellent opportunity for a 
social worker to come into the situation and 
help Mrs. R with some of her problems in 
relation to the child. She referred the case 
to the medical social service department, 
giving a picture of the family situation as 
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she had seen it, and arranged for Mrs. R to 
come to the worker’s office for an interview, 
explaining to her that the worker could help 
her find a place for Mary. 


Mrs. R came to the worker in a state of acute 
anxiety, expecting help from her in placing Mary 
and demanding immediate placement. Mary, who 
had been almost helpless before the nurse came 
into the home, had become extremely dependent 
on her mother, and Mrs. R was now terrified at 
the extent of the child’s dependency. As she 
talked about Mary’s dependency on her, it was 
clear that Mrs. R was feeling a deep-seated dis- 
appointment, frustration, and resentment at this 
crippled and inadequate child—the only one she 
had borne. Mrs. R described in detail to the 
worker how hard she worked at training Mary to 
be more independent. It became apparent that 
the exercises and massages (originally recom- 
mended by the doctor to meet the child’s needs as 
they could be seen at that point) were used by 
Mrs. R to satisfy her own needs. She worked 
off some of her hostility toward the child through 
prolonged physical handling of her; and she 
attempted to get rid of the guilt she had about 
her relatively unconscious feelings toward Mary 
by depriving herself of all activities except mas- 
saging and exercising her from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night. At the same time that 
Mrs. R was pressing the worker for immediate 
placement, the nurse noted that the mother was 
using placement as a threat against the child, and 
creating an even greater degree of tension for 
Mary than was customary under the usual regime 
of hard work and unrelenting pressure. Mrs. R 
told Mary that it was the social worker who was 
going to take her away, which effectively cut off 
the possibility of contact between the child and 
the worker, and made the nurse the only person 
in the situation at that time through whom Mary 
was accessible. 


The worker’s activity in the early inter- 
views consisted of giving Mrs. R regular 
weekly opportunities for release of some of 
her tension and anxiety, trying to under- 
stand and help Mrs. R express the motiva- 
tion behind her pressure for placement, and 
meanwhile exploring the few community 
resources for the placement of spastic chil- 
dren. This exploration involved consulta- 
tion with the clinic doctor regarding re- 
sources he might make available. The 
worker described the home situation to him 
and suggested that the marked tension in 
the home might be contributing to the 
child’s spasticity; the nurse gave a factual 
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report of the child’s progress in muscular 
control under training, indicating the proba- 
bility of her continuing to progress if care 
in a good institution could be provided. 


It was not possible to find immediate placement 
for the child, but the case work relationship with 
the mother was by now strong enough to sur- 
vive this failure and to open other possibilities of 
meeting the patient's needs for the time being. 
Mrs. R herself had many needs for which she 
sought help from the worker. She was acutely 
dissatisfied with her husband, a weak person who 
allowed her to dominate him, and she was eager 
to divorce him and find a man who would take 
care of her. The only two people with whom 
she had any contact were her husband and her 
child, both of whom she considered inadequate 
and unable to see that she, too, had some need 
to be dependent despite her extreme aggressive- 
ness. She wanted a responsible person to take an 
interest in her, to help with her plans, and to 
give her the affection that no one else in her 
life supplied adequately. She began to feel free 
to discuss these problems and needs with the 
worker and to find considerable satisfaction in 
this relationship. Her previously untidy appear- 
ance became markedly improved, and there was a 
noticeable lessening of her general tension. At 
the same time, Mary suddenly became ill, develop- 
ing symptoms of diarrhea and vomiting, and the 
mother had to abandon the idea of placement 
temporarily. However, Mrs. R seemed to derive 
enough satisfaction and support from the case 
work relationship to enable her to cope with this 
postponement of her plans without severely punish- 
ing the child for it. It is interesting that she 
asked the worker to have the nurse’s visits to give 
exercises discontinued for a while, until Mary 
could recover from her illness. 


The case was then discussed at the regular 
weekly conference which is held between the 
Visiting Nurse Society and the Social Serv- 
ice Department. (These conferences are 
held for the purpose of discussing cases 
being carried jointly and obtaining a unified 
picture of the patient’s needs as a basis for 
the joint carrying on of the helping process. ) 
The nurse had withdrawn to a large extent 
from the relationship she had had with Mrs. 
R prior to referral to the medical social 
worker, although she had at one point criti- 
cized Mrs. R for asking the social worker 
to do things for her. The nurse continued 
to go into the home to give the child exer- 
cises, and maintained a keen interest in the 
case. Being interested in Mary, concerned 


about recent developments, and anxious to’ 


see placement plans move ahead faster, she 
had taken the initiative in again discussing 
the child with the clinic doctor. She ob- 
tained his permission to have Mary trans- 
ferred to another clinic associated with a 
convalescent home where the child might be 
admitted. The nurse presented this possi- 
bility at the conference as a new resource, 
and it was agreed that it would be desirable 
to have this transfer carried through. The 
nurse, having learned from the doctor what 
procedure to follow, gave this information 
to the worker and left it to her to discuss the 
transfer with the mother. 

Although the transfer had been the nurse’s 
idea, she relinquished the actual carrying out 
of the plan because of the worker’s closer 
relationship with the mother at that time. 
The nurse also reported at this conference 
that the child recently had shown increased 
muscular tension and a decreased attention 
span. This report, when added to the infor- 
mation the mother had given the worker 
about the child’s habit of vomiting when 
she was upset, seemed to substantiate the 
worker’s hypothesis that the child’s illness 
had been a reaction to the threat of being 
taken away from her mother. Such evidence 
of emotional upset in Mary clearly indicated 
the necessity of working with her to prepare 
her for placement. Since the nurse had a 
natural relationship with Mary, it was 
agreed that she would try to prepare her for 
placement, or for contact with another case 
worker if that seemed advisable later on. 
The worker would continue to work with 
the mother, who was seen to be a disturbed 
person needing and wanting intensive case 
work service. Discussion of the way in 
which Mrs. R used exercises and training— 
the hostile element in her use of them, and 
the strain this put on Mary—led to the 
nurse’s decision to refrain from stressing 
training as she had previously, both to put 
less strain on the child and to observe the 
mother’s reaction to a change in emphasis. 
Placement continued to be a desirable goal, 
with continued co-operative activity between 
nurse and medical social worker an impor- 
tant means of attaining y. This case is at 
present in the process of being worked out, 
and has been presented to show method and 
movement rather than end results. 

Another case carried by this medical social 
service department illustrates similarly the 
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process of meeting the needs of an ortho- 
pedic child and co-operative activity. 

Jean K was a 15-year-old spastic girl, less 
handicapped than the child discussed previously 
and better able to function independently, but thin 
and undernourished. The Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion had been interested in her for three years, 
having originally received a referral from the 
doctor for home exercises following surgery. The 
patient presented a feeding problem which was 
commented upon by the clinic doctor and which 
the nurse attempted to meet by giving Jean pam- 
phlets to interest her in forming better eating 
habits. At the same time, Mrs. K’s mother, who 
lived with the family and whom Mrs. K_ intro- 
duced to the nurse as “a Polish woman boarding 
with us,” implied to the nurse that Mrs. K’s 
handling of the girl had created the problem. This 
hint of family difficulties, together with the failure 
of the teaching method to influence Jean, made 
the nurse feel that there was probably a great deal 
in the area of family relationships to account for 
Jean’s behavior. She referred the case to the 
Medical Social Service Department, saying she 
thought the social worker could, on the basis of a 
social study, suggest ways in which the Visiting 
Nurse Association could handle the patient’s 
problems. 

The case worker interviewed the mother and 
found her quite conscious of her own need to 
have someone with whom to discuss her problems, 
and openly hostile to the child who would be a 
burden and a humiliation to her for the rest of 
her life. It became clear in the course of a few 
interviews that Mrs. K, a widow, felt a need to 
find a husband to relieve her of the heavy burden 
of supporting her children, and was panicky over 
her realization that she was growing older and 
her chances of finding any happiness for herself 
were fading away because she was tied to Jean. 
These needs of hers aggravated whatever deep- 
seated hostility she felt toward her congenitally 
defective child. A good deal of her hostility to 
Jean was openly expressed, while some of it was 
thinly disguised in the form of overprotection— 
for example, she refused to allow Jean to go out 
of the house alone because she might injure her- 
self. The girl, on the other hand, was angry and 
resentful toward her mother, and retaliated by 
refusing to eat at the family dinner table. She was 
acutely dissatisfied with her restricted life, and 
eager to be able to do the things that other girls 
her age did. 


The worker presented this picture of the 
family situation at the regular conference 
between the Social Service Department and 
the Visiting Nurse Association. It was 
agreed that both mother and child needed 
individual attention if the patient’s acute 
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needs were to be met. The nurse could use 
her already established relationship with the 
girl to help her with her problems while the 
worker maintained a case work relationship 
with the mother. The nurse was anxious to 
know how, specifically, she could be of help 
and whether she should encourage Jean to 
go out alone and to be more independent of 

her mother. It was suggested that a more 
indirect approach might be better because 
less threatening to Mrs. K. The nurse could, 
through giving the girl the interest and 
affection that she needed, give her more self- 
respect and self-confidence, which would in 
themselves stimulate more independence. 
At the same time, the worker could enlist 
community resources to provide Jean with 
outlets for her restless energy and with 
opportunities to meet people; she could also 
offer the mother the possibility of vocational 
training for Jean, to relieve her fear of hav- 
ing to support the child for the rest of her 
life. Utilization of community resources and 
relief of the mother’s tension through use of 
a supportive case work relationship could 
lessen the strain on both mother and child, 
and free them to cope more effectively with 
a very difficult reality situation. Regular 
discussions of this case will be held by the 
nurse and the medical social worker as the 
work of both progresses, as more becomes 
known about the patient and her mother, 
and as the situation and the needs of both 
change under treatment. 

These two cases have been presented to 
illustrate a way of meeting the needs of 
orthopedic children. In both cases the 
doctor who first saw the patient recognized 
the need of extra-clinic treatment and re- 
ferred the patient to the nurse for training 
at home. The nurse was the first profes- 
sional person to come into contact with the 
patient’s home life. Going into the home 
frequently, she was in a position to observe 
family relationships as these inevitably 
manifested themselves in relation to the 
patient’s treatments. The nurse’s relation- 
ship with her patient was of course primary, 
and her chief interest was in her patient’s 
needs ; but it was also inevitable that a rela- 
tionship, positive or negative, was estab- 
lished with the mother too. Where family 
conflict existed, as in these cases, it was 
difficult for the nurse, as it would be for the 
social worker, to identify with both mother 
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and child at the same time, and to have a 
satisfactory relationship with both. An 
attempt was made by the nurse in both cases 
to meet the problems that she saw; she was 
able to judge her own capacity to be effec- 
tive in meeting these problems by the kind 
of response that followed her efforts. When 
the response was poor and the problems 
continued unabated, the nurse referred the 
case, giving the worker an entree into the 
situation and arousing definite expectations 
in the mother of help from the worker— 
expectations which of course reflected to a 
great extent her own expectations of what 
the worker could or would do. The worker 
then established a case work relationship 
with the mother, and regular interviews 
were held with her. In these interviews, the 
mother could release some of her pent-up 
feelings, and the worker could come to 
understand the emotional motivations under- 
lying the mother-child relationship and 
could begin treatment of subjective and ob- 
jective difficulties. Direct treatment of the 
mother, of course, constituted indirect treat- 
ment of the child, associated with the nurse’s 
direct work with the child. Frequent con- 
sultation and discussion made possible the 
co-ordination of the work of nurse and case 
worker to form a unified process geared to 
the needs and capacities of both mother and 
child, rather than pushing the interests of 
one at the expense of the other. 

In the helping process, which has been 
illustrated by these two cases, the focus is 
always on the patient’s needs. Co-operative 
relationships between the doctor, the nurse, 
and the medical social worker are a part of 
the process, a means rather than an end. 
The specialized equipment and individual 
ability of each professional person, and the 
circumstances under which each functions, 
will determine in themselves what each will 
see in a situation. Conflicts and maladjust- 
ments manifest themselves in different ways 
to the doctor who sees the child in a busy 
clinic, to the nurse who gives treatments to 
the patient in the family setting, and to the 
case’ worker who listens to the mother talk 
of her feelings about the child in an inter- 
viewing room. The activity of the doctor, 
nurse, and medical social worker in meeting 
such problems of individual patients is de- 
termined not so much by a rigid definition 
of function as by the concept each has of the 


individual patient’s needs and of ways to 
meet them with available resources. When 
co-operative relationships work smoothly, 
these concepts of needs and resources be- 
come unified, and professional activity is 
based on a well-rounded picture of the situa- 
tion as a whole. 

Whether or not the doctor, nurse, and 
case worker turn to one another for further 
help in meeting a patient’s needs depends in 
part on what each sees as needs, and in part 
on the experience of each with other pro- 
fessions; proven helpfulness would seem 
more likely to encourage referral than ab- 
stract definitions of function. The method 
of regular, planned conferences seems to 
afford the best opportunity to demonstrate 
ability to help the patient in one’s own way, 
and to gain a better understanding of and 
respect for one another’s skills. When 
regular conferences are held, there is less 
likely to be the emphasis on function. that 
develops when conferences are called espe- 
cially to determine which worker shall carry 
on each activity; there is more likely to be 
free discussion of observations and ideas 
which can give an accurate picture of the 
patient’s situation, can point up and in part 
overcome any over-identification of nurse or 
case worker with child or parent, and can 
co-ordinate their activities in terms of meet- 
ing the needs of the individua! patient. 

The concept of the patient’s needs as the 
focus of activity is commonly accepted in 
consideration of differential case work treat- 
ment ; it applies as well to treatment involv- 
ing inter-agency co-operation. The value and 
importance of co-operation based soundly on 
the needs of the patient have been very 
aptly expressed by Ruth W. Hubbard, Gen- 
eral Director of the Visiting Nurse Society 
of Philadelphia. Miss Hubbard said? of 
the relationship between the nurse and the 
medical social worker, “I would urge that 
this knowledge and awareness of the other 
worker be not static or settled, but con- 
stantly enriched and increased by association 
and learning together. . . . She [the nurse] 
learns not to fear overlapping (so called) as 
much as confusion. Several visitors with a 
unified approach do no harm. In fact, they 


1 Ruth W. Hubbard: “ Integrating Social Serv- 
ice in the Hospital—The Nurse.” Paper given in 


Social Service Section, American Hospital Asso- 
ciation Convention, September 15, 1°41. 
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may strengthen each other by the variety of 
presentation of their joint ideas. It is when 
each worker tackles the problem from a dif- 
ferent angle and with a different solution 
that confusion and inaction result. . . . Let 
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us understand each other and work together. 
For if we understand each other we see 
value in working together, and if we work 
together we truly integrate our services for 
our patients.” 


Once Out of Work—Now Employed 


Wi B. RINEHART 


T the end of 1940 approximately 38,000 
cases were receiving relief through pub- 
lic and private sources in Cleveland, includ- 
ing those on WPA. A year later some 
17,000 cases were listed. It is extremely 
significant that private agency case loads 
have not been so sharply reduced. Since 
much of the recent publicity about relief has 
been in terms of reduced loads and reduced 
costs, we are going to have to face the issue 
and demonstrate the need of our clients for 
continued financial help. As the number of 
unemployed decreases we shall be increas- 
ingly hard pressed to know and explain who 
is still out of a job and why. This situation 
demands that we take inventory of the work 
we are doing with unemployed people and 
their families. 

A survey of the case load of the Cleveland 
Associated Charities in October, 1941, re- 
vealed that in 438 relief cases there was a 
total of 147 people eighteen years old or 
over who were considered mentally, physi- 
cally, and emotionally able to do some kind 
of work. The case workers had decided 
who were to be counted as available for jobs. 
For example, women who have children to 
support were not included where the case 
work plan did not consider work desirable. 
Such decisions did not take into account 
whether the client considered himself ready. 

To be of real help to our unemployed 
clients we must know why each one is still 
out of work and in need of financial help. 
The reasons in many cases are relatively 
easy to discover—some are not citizens and 
so have been barred from our great national 
defense industries, a few have criminal 
records and when fingerprint files are studied 
their records are revealed, certain young 
people do not have education or training for 
available work, older men often need retrain- 
ing before they are ready to do machine 
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work. Still others are too old (45 has been 
top age for men and 35 for women, unless 
specially skilled). Negroes, generally un- 
skilled, have limited employment oppor- 
tunities. Because many factories will hire 
only single women, and because work hours 
often conflict with family responsibilities, 
married women present a special problem. 
In certain occupational groups unemploy- 
ment may be seasonal. Men who have been 
white-collar workers often have difficulty in 
securing jobs because of the emphasis on 
industrial experience. 

In some instances hurdling these handi- 
caps is a relatively simple matter. This is 
true, however, only when the client is ready 
to act on the problem that lies within his 
employment situation. Referring the client 
to job placement resources in the community 
may be advantageous. Directing men who 
have a “ record” to employers who are will- 
ing to risk having a man of such character, 
or where fingerprinting is not required, may 
be a solution. A woman may need to be 
steered to factories that hire married 
women. Discussions on how to dress or 
how to approach a prospective employer 
may be necessary with young people looking 
for their first job. 

Vocational guidance resources may need 
to be tapped or psychological tests given and 
interpreted, in an effort to define more 
clearly the areas of work that the client 
should pursue. There are cases in which 
our lack of participation in formulating a 
client’s employment plans may encourage 
men and women to look for work for which 
they are really not suited. Careful evalua- 
tion of a client’s desires and known poten- 
tialities related to the fields of work available 
may lead to financing short-time educational 
programs. If working out these problems 
becomes a complicated matter for the 
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client—one that takes up a great deal of 
his and our time with little being accom- 
plished—we may well ask ourselves whether 
the difficulties being encountered are of a 
purely external nature; whether the client is 
ready and able to take advantage of the 
opportunities and resources at his command 
and what additional helps he needs before 
he can act on our leads and directions about 
work. 

We have experienced a number of cases 
in which it is clear that the client’s inability 
to work today may be traced to his years of 
experience on WPA and the other lettered 
work agencies, to ten years of unemploy- 
ment, to a lost confidence in his ability even 
to do work for which he is well equipped, to 
several years of dependence on an agency or 
a working wife. Men and women may be 
out of the habit of working or, never having 
been employed in industry, may not know 
how to aa except on “ made” jobs. They 
may feel inadequate and fear working in 
competition with other men. 





Up to now we have gone along with these © 


clients. We have focused our efforts on the 
meaning of unemployment because we felt 
that there was no work to be had, rather 
than on job hunting programs and the 
meaning of work to the client. We have 
spent a lot of time thinking about the de- 
structive influence of unemployment without 
expending much effort in the direction of 
helping the client out of this circumstance. 
In other words, rather than going into the 
matter of a client’s work abilities, job adjust- 
ment, and the meaning of employment to 
him, we have laid our emphasis on the ways 
in which unemployment has affected him. 
We have not necessarily gone this far. 
Instead, many of us have been accepting 
unemployment as more or less the normal 
state of affairs. In our desire to treat the 
emotional problems of a husband and father 
or the behavior of a wife or child, we may 
have been failing to gauge the extent to 
which the breadwinner’s lack of activity at 
his occupation has been causing or con- 
tributing to the trouble that he or members 
of his family have suffered. At the same 
time we have put much energy into de- 
veloping an unemployment program about 
which the public has had much question— 
and rightfully so. 


Suddenly now we find that jobs are 
plentiful. We are being asked why this big 
strapping fellow needs continued help, why 
Mrs. A can’t work in a factory, why our 
relief programs should continue. We have 
to turn these questions back on ourselves. 
Because of the sudden change in the employ- 
ment situation we need to relate our 
answers in terms of what is behind this big 
strapping fellow’s unreadiness to work and 
his inability to support himself and his 
family. It is a very easy matter to talk to 
the public in terms of physical disabilities. 
People aceept these, particularly when the 
disabilities are visible. They can accept the 
explanation that individuals are unable to 
work because of heart ailments, diabetes, 
arrested tuberculosis, and other disabling 
illnesses. But if we consider that our job as 
case workers goes beyond helping in the 
rehabilitation of visible or easily understood 
ailments, then we are to find ourselves now 
as perhaps never before pressed to do an 
effective piece of work in the area of treat- 
ment of less visible illnesses. Doesn’t this 
necessitate taking stock of our present efforts 
to be helpful in the “feeling” areas so that 
we point up for ourselves both what we are 
doing and what comes next? Isn’t it a 
matter of being alert to every step in the 
diagnostic treatment process? Such an 
approach does not suggest that funda- 
mentally the nature of our work or of the 
problems we tackle would materially change. 
Instead, however, we find that our own 
sense of values as to the meaning of a 
variety of everyday phenomena in the life of 
the average client would need to be viewed 
with more acuity. 

To be unemployed in a period of unem- 
ployment is one thing—to be unemployed in 
a period of employment is another. How 
many of our clients say, “ My wife says that 
I don’t look for work. You know that I 
do,” or “ Here I am, a young man on WPA 
when everyone else on my project is old or 
foreign or just plain lazy,” or “I try my 
best but I can’t get myself to go talk to 
prospective employers,” or “Aren't there 
any jobs for married women who have chil- 
dren to support? ”’ Haven’t we heard clients 
verbalize their feelings by telling us that they 
look diligently for work when we have 
reason to doubt that they do? (Their work 
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histories and references suggest that they 
should be employed.) How often do we 
take up the challenge of such statements 
and ask ourselves, diagnostically, why? 

In times like these when jobs can be con- 
sidered plentiful, we may see any number of 
clients about whom we say, “If he’s ever 
going to get a job, it will have to be now.” 
Do we know, in terms of the client, that the 
“now or never” is true? If so, we imply 
that we know what employment and unem- 
ployment in the changed economic situation 
mean to the client. 


One case worker said about a client that it was 
now or never, and when asked to explain, she 
replied that Mr. G was “afraid of the competition 
involved in getting a job and in being successful 
on it. He is capable of doing good work but is so 
fearful of leaving the security of WPA and of the 
agency that he can’t put any conviction into selling 
himself to an employer.” 

Beginning with the case worker’s understanding 
of Mr. G, it is interesting to see that what followed 
involved an active participation on the part of the 
agency in Mr. G’s job-hunting program. Such 
activity seemed to demonstrate to him that the 
security of the agency which he needed was his. 
Careful preparatory work was done with Mr. G 
to determine the kind of available work his educa- 
tion and experience best fitted him to do. The 
agency employment consultant was called up to 
discuss with Mr. G what he thought he was best 
able to do at that particular time, to help in the 
preparation and actual referral to employers who 
had jobs available. Progress was slow until Mr. G 
was removed from a WPA Defense Training proj- 
ect for which he knew he was not suited. Then 
he was given help every day in his search for 
work, encouraged to make specific contacts, none 
of them contacts that would lead to mechanical 
work that his current training was supposed to 
prepare him to do, despite the great number of 
such jobs available. It was some weeks before a 
job materialized, but he got it for himself. It 
turned out to be an excellent placement, one that 
seems to be giving him a measure of his own 
abilities. 

An important fact is that the case worker knew 
the kind of man with whom she was dealing and 
realized the necessity of helping hirh fulfil his 
needs and find satisfaction through both the search 
for and the resulting employment. Although her 
understanding was related to the economic situa- 
tion, she did not send him out for just any job. 
We cannot say that Mr. G’s problems are solved 
and his needs fully met but, recognizing this, the 
case worker is continuing her contact with him. 
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There are times when, though we know 
the client well, we may have great difficulty 
working out a job placement in the usual 
sense. At best it is difficult to know the 
kinds of employment a client is suited to 
undertake and from which he will receive 
satisfactions. We may find that our careful 
efforts result in the client’s finding a way 
to support himself, and at the same time 
meet his emotional needs in a way not antici- 
pated. This appears to be true of the 
progress made with Mrs. J. 


The case worker knew that Mrs. J could not be 
called a high-spirited woman. She had never 
matched words with her husband or answered his 
stubbornness with anger-born bickerings. When 
he had gone—and with another woman—he left 
Mrs. J with eyes smarting from weeping. Her 
tears were bitter and full of a hatred she couldn’t 
admit. All the pleasantness of her life with him 
was quickly forgotten; there remained only wounds 
and hurts, and a son to support. The resentment 
she felt loomed large and seemed endless. When 
one feels this way, what chance is there for taking 
up the burden of support that one feels so keenly 
belongs to another? Completely unable to accept 
her position, she sought the support of an agency. 

Mrs. J’s benefactors found her “ever so grate- 
ful” and ever so complaisant until the question of 
work arose. She’d never done anything but keep 
house and besides there was the boy to look after. 
Objection followed objection and hot tears blotted 
every effort to express herself in words. But 
such feelings may lead the client to a determina- 
tion to do what had seemed impossible. First, it 
was short hours of sheltered work in return for 
the firm security of realistically-planned financial 
support. Quite soon, however, that protection 
became not a support but something to lean on; 
the prop was more than serving its purpose. 
Mrs. J was helped to realize what the experience 
was meaning, and the skies began to clear. She 


- had gained some self-assurance, she was able to 


think in terms of what she should do, but she 
couldn’t act—the old feelings were too strong. 
More care was put into drawing out the ven- 
omous and fearful thoughts. Progress was slow, 
but a time came when it seemed that Mrs. J was 
ready to step alone. The areas in which she could 
work were limited; her age, her lack of experi- 
ence, and her appearance were not in her favor. 
Work hours had to give her a maximum time at 
home when her child would be there. All this 
was very real and very discouraging but in addi- 
tion it was something for Mrs. J to grasp instead 
of saying, “I don’t want to support myself—I 
want my husband or his support.” The case 
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worker represented reality. Mrs. J knew what 
help she could expect and what she should do to 
help herself. She tried, got a job, and the day 
she was to report for work found her ill. Through 
all this, however, she has fixed on what may be 
looked at as a compromise. She can be busy all 
day, doing for others, caring for her child, and 
earning her living by running a boarding house. 
The burden for working out these plans will 
undoubtedly be hers, but I wonder if we aren't 
wise in going along in her plans and helping her 
make this her job—to become, constructively, a 
martyr? 


Let us think about one more instance of 
planning for and working through a client’s 
difficulties with special reference to his 
potentialities for work. 


We were helping a good-looking, blond young 
man. He graduated from high school ten years 
ago and, under the tutelage of his father, became a 
pastry-man in a well patronized men’s club. Since 
early childhood, slight attacks of asthma had been 
bothersome, but after several years of baker’s 
work, the condition became intolerable. It wasn’t 
possible to continue such work. A factory job? 
A trial period demonstrated that the dust of the 
factory caused serious, constantly recurring attacks. 
The condition was chronic. The doctors suggested 
outside work. 

Our young husky was bewildered. With all 
sincerity this young husband and father wracked 
his brain and hunted for outside work. He needed 
financial backing while he worked out his problem 
and an agency had to be approached for that 
assistance. It wasn’t long until he found tempo- 
rary work as the operator of a freight elevator 
in a department store. There was a possibility of 
the job’s becoming permanent. He did satisfactory 
work and appeared to have no question of his 
ability to do the job. The agency had no ques- 
tion of his sincerity and honesty, or that he was 
doing anything but his best to accept his physical 
limitations. He was apparently putting every 
effort into being hired as a permanent employee. 
But because of the temporary nature of the work, 
his contact with the agency continued. Interviews 
indicated that he got a great deal of satisfaction 
out of successful performance on the job, but it 
suggested too that he was holding tenaciously to 
the idea of this particular job as the one and only 
job for him. He had not, for example, approached 
former employers, with whom he had good records, 
for sifnilar work. 

Basic to his attitude and his almost desperate 
grasp at the one possibility seemed to be the fact 
that he had given up all hope of medical help. 
He was at a complete loss to go beyond what 
appeared to be self-imposed artificial limits, both 
as to the kind of activity in which he might 


engage and the kind of surroundings in which he 
might be employed. As a result the case worker 
felt that he should be approached purely on the 
basis of what work might be available and pos- 
sible for him to perform. As quickly as new 
vistas were opened to him he was able to see but 
not act on the opportunities. His lack of move- 
ment and the relation of this to his own interpreta- 
tion of the limits that may naturally be placed on 
the kinds of work possible to a person in his 
physical condition, are now a matter for discus- 
sion. An outside sales job is a possibility and 
such work is not difficult to get. Certainly he 
has the poise, appearance, intelligence, and desire 
to be more than adequate in such work. He doesn’t 
know how to drive a car but is confident that he 
can learn. Perhaps the agency will finance this 
and then suggest specific job possibilities. Inter- 
estingly enough he suggests that he might like to 
have a bakery route. 


There are still two important matters to 
be considered in this case. One involves 
knowing what it would mean to the client to 
sell baked goods when previously he had 
been a pastry cook and had had to give up 
that work; the other involves our awareness 
of the influence of the physical factor in his 
employment life. It is imperative that we 
consult his physician as to his physical 
ability to do this job. It is important to 
remember that when ‘we talk to family phy- 
sicians and out-patient departments about a 
patient’s ability to work, we need to be 
specific. In other words: Can this man 
with this illness do this job? Many doctors 
know less about what is involved in assembly 
work in a factory or in doing a stock clerk’s 
job than we do. We should try to describe 
to the doctor the work that we are thinking 
about for a client before we ask him to make 
recommendations as to the client’s physical 
ability to do the work. 

Being successful in getting people who are 
still unemployed back to productive eco- 
nomic effort is not a task that is to be 
accomplished without keen activity on our 
part. We must keep in touch with what’s 
going on around us in the field of employ- 
ment. We have got to translate what we 
know of these everyday changes to our 
clients’ situations. There are questions that 
we have asked ourselves about clients from 
time to time that now appear of increasing 
importance to our thinking about the unem- 
ployed person. First, as always, who is the 
client? Specifically, what can he do, what 
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does he want to do, and what is available to 
him? Second, what are the client’s needs? 
Specifically, what is the meaning of unem- 
ployment to him, what values may work 
have for him? Third, what can we do to 
help? Specifically, to help him obtain work 


and get ready to retain the values that work 
may have for him. Answering such ques- 
tions means that we shall be able to separate 
the real difficulties a client encounters in job 
hunting from the client’s personal needs and 
conflicts. 


In Times Like These... 


How Can Social Agencies 
Help Aliens? 


le time of war, the problems of aliens 
become rapidly accelerated. We find we 
not only have aliens but “enemy aliens” 
and the words are on every tongue. It is 
unfortunate that the word alien suddenly 
connotes fear and suspicion and, sometimes, 
hatred. 

These are the facts. In 1940, there were 
in the United States nearly five million 
aliens. According to the sampling made 
after alien registration the median age was 
48 years. In the majority of cases the alien 
had family ties and had been here for many 
years. In many instances the alien had 
American-born children. Before the United 
States entered the war, the government had 
recognized that it must facilitate the nat- 
uralization process for aliens and must en- 
courage citizenship education. Consequently, 
the staff of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service was increased and in January, 
1942, the National Citizenship Education 
Program was started. The government atti- 
tude for some time now has been that loyal 
aliens would be given all the help possible in 
becoming naturalized and in being able to 
participate in American life—but no quarter 
would be given aliens who were discovered 
after careful investigation to be disloyal. 

As soon as war was declared we had to 
reckon with the fact that we had in our midst 
many enemy aliens—people who were still 
citizens of Germany, Italy, and Japan. Since 
the last named cannot be naturalized, they 
will always be aliens. Because it was im- 
possible to know immediately which of the 
enemy aliens were loyal and which were 
not, regulations had to be passed which 
affected all of them. Asa result, many loyal 
aliens, who care as much about helping the 
United States as any citizen whose ancestors 
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came on the Mayflower, have been in an un- 
comfortable situation. The following illustra- 
tions, taken from the recent experiences of 
the American Service Institute of Allegheny 
County, can be multiplied endlessly. 


1. Mr. J is a good workman. He has been 
employed for 20 years in an industrial establish- 
ment which is now working on defense contracts, 
and is highly regarded by his employer. He has 
not, however, obtained his citizenship. According 
to the law, no alien can be employed “ in connec- 
tion with aeronautical contracts or with certain 
special defense contracts of a secret, confidential 
or restricted nature” unless the consent of the 
War Department and/or the Navy Department has 
been secured beforehand. The agency can do the 
following things in this situation: (1) It can see 
that the employer has an understanding of the law; 
(2) it can suggest to the employer that he ask the 
consent of the War and Navy Departments to 
employ Mr. J; (3) it can direct Mr. J to the 
proper sources to proceed with naturalization. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. K are refugees. They have 
little money to spend and depend to a great extent 
upon recreation at home. Their combination radio 
and victrola is an important factor in their lives. 
They heard over the radio that “no alien of enemy 
nationality shall use or operate or possess or have 
under his control at any time or place any short- 
wave radio receiving set.” Anxious to comply 
with the law even though they were reluctant to 
part with their radio, they came to the agency to 
find out if they had to turn in their machine and, 
if so, where they should take it, since they lived 
outside the city and it would have to be trans- 
ported in a truck. The agency was able to assure 
them that, according to the ruling of the United 
States Attorney, they could have the short-wave 
band removed from their radio by a reliable con- 
cern, have a written receipt for it and witnesses to 
the action. Consequently, they could keep their 
machine and at the same time comply with the law. 

3. Mrs. L had a valid suit for damages resulting 
from an accident. She had been told that in 
accordance with the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
should she be construed as an alien enemy, she 
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could not proceed with her suit. As European 
boundary lines changed in the last 25 years, the town 
in which Mrs. L had been born had passed from 
one country to another. She did not know whether 
or not she was an enemy alien. The agency was 
able to ascertain that Mrs. L would not be con- 
strued as such. Furthermore, the Trading With 
the Enemy Act had not yet been interpreted to 
deny access to the American courts to enemy 
aliens living in the United States. 

4. Mr. W was sure he had derived citizenship 
through the naturalization of his father, but had 
no proof of it. When he went to the Immigration 
Office two days after the Identification Program 
had ended to apply for derivative citizenship, he 
was told, that to all purposes, he was an enemy 
alien. Mr. W had not registered as an enemy 
alien and was fearful of the consequences. The 
agency explained the situation to the Immigration 
Authorities and advised Mr. W as to the steps he 
needed to take to get derivative citizenship. 


These illustrations indicate that a good 
deal of work with aliens can be classified as 
minor service. The problem may be inci- 
dental to another personal problem or it may 
be quite separate. As a resource agency for 
people of foreign background, the American 
Service Institute carries responsibility for 
giving advisory service to individuals and 
groups concerning immigration and naturali- 
zation. In a county where, in 1930, 51 per 
cent of the population was of foreign back- 
ground and, in 1940, 52,000 aliens were 
registered, it is obvious that all social agen- 
cies become concerned at some point with 
the problems of aliens. Social workers need 
to be well informed concerning naturaliza- 
tion procedure, alien regulations, and any 
new legislation which affects non-citizens. 
The American Service Institute has found 
that a monthly News-Letter in which digests 
of procedures, regulations, and laws are pub- 
lished is a useful tool in disseminating accu- 
rate information. Another method has been 
that of conducting community-wide meetings 
at which these problems are interpreted. 

The job of the social agencies in times like 
these is to offer support and help to the 
aliens in our midst who wish to be part of 
our democratic life. It is not the function 
of the social agency to apprehend the dis- 
loyal or to decide who would be good citi- 
zens. The Department of Justice is fully 
equipped to do the latter. We can help most 
by interpreting to the alien and to the com- 
munity as a whole what the laws are, of 


what opportunities the alien can avail him- 
self to secure citizenship and education for 
citizenship. We can recognize that the ob- 
taining of citizenship may be just as impor- 
tant to an individual as the obtaining of 
relief. We can attempt to prevent the spread 
of discrimination in employment. We can 
support legislation which will facilitate nat- 
uralization procedure, particularly for the 
older group of aliens who may never be able 
to learn English well enough to pass a citi- 
zenship examination. We can give assur- 
ance to individuals that, although they may 
be classified as enemy aliens for the time 
being, the government has no wish to hurt 
them and that, unless their behavior war- 
rants it, they will not be apprehended by the 
government. We can try to help the public 
as a whole adopt the policy of the govern- 
ment—that those aliens who are discovered 
to be disloyal wiil be firmly dealt with, but 
that to the large group of aliens that we 
know are good members of society we will 
offer understanding, help, and an oppor- 
tunity to participate in our national efforts. 
It is easy for discrimination against a group 
of people to develop in an acute situation— 
but it is tragic for us to let it happen. 

An agency established “to assist in the 
cultural, social, and economic assimilation 
into the community of new Americans” 
should not confine its interest to aliens alone. 
There is a large far-reaching job of cultural 
integration to be done. At no time could it 
be more difficult to foster and develop inter- 
cultural understanding -and participation. 
But at no time, either, could it be more 
important. 


Information and Registration Office 
HE English experience in setting up 
citizens’ advice bureaus manned by 

trained social workers proved itself a valu- 

able aid in handling human problems caused 
by air raids. As a measure of preparedness 
in the event of enemy bombing, the Boston 

Committee on Public Safety through its 

Health and Social Services Divisions has 

made certain basic plans. 

First, a central information and volunteer 
registration office was established at its head- 
quarters on December 11, 1941. The Direc- 
tor of the Boston Council of Social Agencies 
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Information Service was appointed Director 
of the Information and Registration Office. 
The Council of Social Agencies also loaned 
the full-time services of its Volunteer Serv- 
ice Bureau Director, who was placed in 
charge of volunteer registration for the 
Committee. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, Boston 
citizens pleaded for an opportunity to aid 
their country by volunteer service as well as 
by joining the armed forces. A flood of 
inquiries poured into the headquarters of the 
Boston Committee on Public Safety. Cooks, 
stenographers, clerks, truck drivers, profes- 
sional men and women, social workers, and 
women of4eisure telephoned or came in per- 
son—all asking the same question “ What 
can I do to help?” 

Naturally the first move was to set up 
some sort of office organization, to devise 
registration blanks, to secure sufficient 
people to do an intelligent job of interview- 
ing, and to direct the people as quickly as 
possible to the kind of work that was open 
for them on a volunteer basis. Every effort 
was made to fit applicants into suitable jobs 
or to direct them to training courses in the 
various phases of civilian defense—in the 
Protective Division, Red Cross, or Social 
Services Division. 

From the outset no attempt was made to 
stimulate mass registration through a highly 
organized publicity campaign, advertising 
that there was “a job for everybody.” The 
truth is that there are only a limited number 
of jobs open to the individual without 
specific qualifications. In the Boston Volun- 
ter Office, therefore, publicity has been 
restrained. From time to time as new needs 
arise, a special release is prepared. The 
result is that volunteers interested in a 
specific type of work come to the office. 
This system has minimized the difficulty 
which often occurs when willing volunteers 
rush to offer their services expecting to be 
placed immediately. 

It was soon apparent that one office in a 
city of 770,816 was inadequate and that 
there was need to decentralize the service. 
To this end, branch offices have been estab- 
lished in each of the twelve Public Safety 
Districts in Boston. In addition, two sub- 
centers have been created. Eventually sub- 
centers will be established in various settle- 
ments, “ Y’s,” Boys’ Clubs, Travelers Aid 
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Societies, and so on. Under present condi- 
tions these branch offices are chiefly educa- 
tional. Here posters, .exhibits, bulletin 
boards, and civilian defense literature are on 
display. These offices provide information 
regarding neighborhood opportunities for 
volunteer service, training courses, and 
secure correct answers to civilian defense 
questions. All highly technical inquiries 
are directed to the proper resources. Re- 
sponsibility for the operation of these offices 
is delegated to district chiefs and deputies 
chosen from the ranks of trained social 
workers. The actual day-to-day manage- 
ment of the offices is vested in a volunteer 
living in the district who recruits other 
volunteer personnel to man the center. 

To train the volunteers to take charge of 
these centers, a course including field work 
was given. The topics of this course, given 
under the direction of Katharine D. Hard- 
wick of the Simmons College School of 
Social Work, included the following : 


1. Civilian defense, its organization and program— 
federal, state and local. 

. General techniques and advice on interviewing. 

. Meeting difficult people (by psychiatric social 
worker). 

. Use of the telephone (by telephone company). 

. Use of the forms for registering volunteers. 
Skit on good and bad interview. 

. Community resources and agencies. 


N 


un, Ww 
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The 42 volunteer workers who finished 
this course received Volunteer Information 
Aide certificates. They agreed to give a 
minimum of ten hours service a week. These 
volunteer citizens are acting now in the pre- 
disaster information service. The first group 
of graduates from this course has an impor- 
tant task to perform in helping to make the 
idea of organization for civilian defense 
understandable to the public in terms of 
present interests and responsibilities. 

Should a disaster occur, the same chiefs 
and deputies who have responsibility for 
the pre-disaster information centers instantly 
spring into the disaster service. The plan 
calls for a special disaster staff of 175 
trained social workers who are on call. The 
agencies that employ these workers have 
agreed to donate their services to the Public 
Safety Committee for the duration of any 
emergency. These Public Safety Advice 
Bureaus (the disaster name) will work 
closely with the Red Cross Registration and 
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Information Division, and the Medical Divi- 
sion in time of disaster. All three units will 
be located in the same quarters. In short, 
the plan is to have each district office geared 
to its community so that no time is lost when 
an emergency service is needed. Notice of 
disaster will be flashed to workers in their 
homes or places of business. They will wait 
for the all-clear signal and proceed imme- 
diately to report at their assigned posts. 
Workers either living or working in a par- 
ticular section are assigned to the headquar- 
ters in that district. This insures an inti- 
mate knowledge of neighborhood conditions 
and resources. 

Thus the Committee on Public Safety is 
prepared to registeer volunteers who wish 


to give their services to the city in these 
crucial times and to see that their skills are 
utilized to the best advantage. At the same 
time, the Information Office is building a 
reservoir of factual information and is train- 
ing volunteers to disseminate this informa- 
tion at the proper time to those in need of it. 
The Information and Registration Office 
with its decentralized plan is a clearing house 
for inquiries, and the Boston citizens can 
now readily turn to an official center and get 
authentic answers to the questions upper- 
most in their minds. 

(Mrs.) ELEANoR S. WASHBURN 

Information and Registration O ffice 

City of Boston Committee on Public 

Safety 


Editorial Notes 


Generic Aspects of Intake Interviews 


HE intake or application interview in 

the case work agency, as the initial 
phase of case work service, is a subject of 
continued concern to case workers. Two 
years ago, a series of articles on this sub- 
ject was begun in THE FamILy, and was 
completed in the April, 1942, issue? In 
discussing the generic aspects of these arti- 
cles, the Editorial Advisory Committee was 
impressed with the greater clarity about 
the purpose of the intake interview in cur- 
rent practice as contrasted with discussions 
of this subject a decade ago. The series 
stresses the importance of, and methods of 
clarifying, the client’s problem and deter- 
mining in what ways the agency can be of 
help. 

Some confusion has been expressed about 
use of the terms intake and application. 
Different agencies use different terms to de- 
note the contact with an office receptionist 
in which an appointment with a case 
worker or intake interviewer is arranged, 
the first interview with the intake worker, 
and the first interview with the case worker 
to whom the case has been assigned after it 
has been accepted definitely by the agency. 
In this discussion we are using both intake 
and application interview to mean the first 


1 To be reprinted in pamphlet form. 


interview the client has with a case worker 
in the agency, in which the client describes 
his situation and requests help, and the 
worker and client together determine 
whether the agency can give the service 
the client seeks. 

The practice of providing a good setting 
for the interview is commonly recognized— 
a physical setting as attractive as can be 
arranged and privacy, either in a separate 
interviewing room or, when that is not 
possible, a desk at a distance from other 
workers and clients. In most agencies a 
receptionist see§ new clients when they come 
in, secures identifying information, clears 
with the social service exchange, and offers 
a definite appointment with the intake 
worker. In some agencies the case worker 
sees the client immediately; in others, the 
client is asked to return in a few hours or 
days, depending on the volume of applica- 
tions received. 

The practice in most case work agencies 
now is to encourage the client to come to 
the office to apply; home visits for the pur- 
pose of taking applications are made only 
in exceptional cases of emergency or illness. 
When a client is referred by another person 
or agency, common practice is to send a 
letter, inviting the client to call or telephone 
for an appointment to talk with a worker 
about his situation. This detail in itself re- 
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flects a major development in our philosophy 
—a recognition of the value of the client’s 
taking responsibility himself for this initial 
step in securing service. 

The first part of the intake interview 
proper follows a common professional 
method of encouraging the client to tell his 
story in his own way, while the worker 
makes mental notes of factual data and 
gaps, to be filled in by questions later. In 
this process, the case worker observes the 
client’s manner, appearance, and the way 
he presents his situation, as clues to his 
problem and his capacity to use the service 
of the agency. The authors of this series of 
articles all stress the importance of convey- 
ing to the client warmth and interest in 
helping, as well as frank, clear discussion of 
just what the agency can do. Most of the 
authors advocate beginning with the prob- 
lem presented by the client and, after this 
has been discussed, proceeding to related 
problems that may be involved and that may 
be more important. 

Three questions are mentioned as essen- 
tial for the worker to bear in mind in the 
intake interview: What are the client’s 
problems? What kind of person is he? 
Can he use the help the agency offers? All 
the articles indicate the need for directness 
of approach with the client, and this is re- 
flected in the case illustrations. There is 
relatively little stress upon limitations of 
service available, but rather emphasis upon 
positive things the agency can do. Several 
articles stress the professional responsibility 
of the worker to refer the client to another 
agency in case the problem presented is not 
one with which the agency can help. In 
cases in which the agency is not able to 
help, such as those in which the client has 


been misdirected or belongs to a religious 
group other than the one the agency serves, 
it is recommended that the worker take up 
this fact promptly and avoid a long and 
needless interview. 

Part of the clarity of case work practice 
mentioned above is indicated in the direct 
and pertinent explanation of the services of 
the agency which is given to the client, 
and the positive assurance of help when it is 
clear the client’s need may be served. In 
such interviews the worker also has a re- 
sponsibility for discussing the next step 
in the plans to be made jointly by worker 
and client, and some preparation for the 
next interview if the case is to be trans- 
ferred to another case worker. 

It is now well recognized that intake in- 
terviewing requires a great deal of skill and 
is one of the most difficult aspects of case 
work. Some agencies assign their most ex- 
perienced workers to this service. Workers 
frequently comment after rereading an in- 
take interview some months later that this 
first discussion presents in a nutshell the 
client’s personality pattern and his prob- 
lems; but in the midst of new impressions 
and with so much to be covered in a short 
space of time, it is extremely difficult for 
the worker to perceive the full meaning of 
what is presented. 

Intake is the point at which many changes 
in case work practice have been focused. 
The Committee regrets that limitations of 
space ‘made it impossible to include in the 
articles a presev‘ation of the philosophy of 
case work treatment practice, which in many 
ways determines intake practice. Neverthe- 
less, we believe these articles are of value 
in themselves as descriptions of practice in 
various types of case work agencies. 


Book Reviews 


SYCHOLOGICAL Errects oF War on Citi- 
ZEN AND Sorprer: R. D. Gillespie, M.D. 
250 pp., 1942. W. W. Norton & Co. New 

York, N. Y., or Tue Famiry, $2.75. 

This is the published volume of the Thomas 
William Salmon Memorial Lectures for the cur- 
rent year. The topic is timely but the lectures 
themselves are disappointing. The first three and 
the last two chapters are very thin indeed. 


The Family, May, 1942 


The author reports on the work of many other 
persons active in the field. Among them are very 
interesting observations. However, one misses that 
clarity and richness of psychological content which 
is possible only when one is reporting and com- 
menting upon one’s own clinical experience. One 
senses, too, a wide gap between the author and the 
civilians and soldiers in an England at war. In 
spite of this rather serious drawback, chapter 
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four—“ Psychoneuroses Among Civilians in War,” 
and chapter five—‘“ Psychoneuroses in the Fight- 
ing Forces,” can be read profitably by anyone 
wishing an initial orientation on the psychiatric 
problems presented by the war. 
E. Van NorMan Emery 
Professor of Social Psychiatry, 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HE Youth or New York City: Nettie 

Pauline McGill and Ellen Nathalie Matthews. 

420 pp., 1940. Macmillan Co., New York, 
or THe Famiry. $3.50. 


The case work reader whose practice in any way 
touches youth is likely to be drawn to this careful 
statistical study, which bears out in a surprising 
way the day-by-day experience of case workers. 

It is a description and analysis of the educational, 
employment, and recreational problems of a one 
per cent sampling of New York City’s 16- to 24- 
year-old population in 1935. It sounds familiar to 
the case work ear as it reports that in that year 
the schools were too often not meeting the educa- 
tional needs of young people over 16; that they 
were frequently withdrawing from school and seek- 
ing work even though at no time were more than 
one-half of them employed; that the unemployed 
one-half were seldom finding their time well occu- 
pied. Two-thirds of these young people had had 
only one job in three to four years, which meant 
that though many of them had succeeded in finding 
the typical “first job” of youth, when that job, 
so often temporary or short time in nature, was 
terminated, another job had not been found. Many 
of the youth population working in 1935 were 
bitter and rebellious because the jobs to which they 
were clinging were of a dead-end variety. They 
were seldom using real abilities and talents. The 
plentiful leisure time of those employed young 
people, as well as that of those employed on frus- 
trating jobs, was too often being left empty except 
for hit and miss, undirected activity. A large pro- 
portion of the city’s young people, especially after 
withdrawing from school, spent their leisure time 
largely “in the narrow routine of reading news- 
papers and magazines, radio listening, and going 
to the movies” since almost all the organized 
recreational and cultural activities for youth were 
described as out of reach of the greater part of 
this youth population of New York City. 

Essentially a statistical study, this report pre- 
sents, its source material as the tabulated results of 
schedule material secured from 9,041 of New York 
City’s young people of 16-24 years of age. This 
number represents those who were willing to give 
data of an original group of 9,289. The study 
gives social statistics for the group and something 
of their place in the 18,263 private homes, and 76 


hotels, clubs, and lodgings at which field workers 
called. The findings are checked against the popu- 
lation figures of the 1930 census. 
Dorotuy B. Doo.itTLe 
Community Service Society, 
Bureau for Men and Boys 
New York, N. Y. 


HE Practice or Group Work: Dorothea 
Sullivan. 230 pp., 1941. Association Press, 
New York, or THe Famiry. $2.00. 


This book is the work of several practicing 
group workers, twenty-nine to be exact. They 
have told in many ways—some interesting and 
some not—about group work carried on in a 
variety of settings. Some of these settings will 
undoubtedly come as surprises to those who have 
visualized group work as primarily recreation or 
club work: an Indian tribe works out its economic 
and social problems; a group of young diabetics 
learns to meet the social implications of their 
disease; tenants in a housing project meet new 
community problems; the aged find a new outlet 
for their energies and interests; a group of men- 
tally deficient boys works out a social program in 
which each finds genuine status; and many others 
in which boys, girls, young men, and young 
women work out their recreational, educational, 
and personal problems. 

In this book interested case workers will find 
the emerging group work techniques being applied 
to many of the same problems they meet in their 
own work. It cannot be used as a “ short-cut to 
good group work,” but it should reveal to case 
workers the width and depth of the group work 
field and open new resources for their use. It 
should suggest a number of experimental projects 
in which a group approach is made to what have 
seemed to be “ individual” problems. The brevity 
and poor organization of several articles are to be 
regretted but their diversity and kaleidoscopic 
nature overcome this to make an interesting and 
readable book. 

Homer C. BisHop 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


In Tue PERIODICALS 


“Supervision in Private Family Agencies,” 
Highlights,*7 July, 1941, p. 75. Reports from 
family agencies on special training and experience 
of supervisors of workers and students. 


Alice D. Taggart: “ Problems in Writing Refer- 
ence Letters,” Highlights,” Oct., 1941, p. 89. How 
to write helpful reference letters for social workers. 


Mary N. Taylor: “The Baby Takes Hold of 
Placement,” Bulletin, Child Welfare League of 
America,’ Nov., 1941, p. 1. Suggests how a case 
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worker can give a baby direct help in the place- 
ment process with illustrations. 


Douglas A. Thom and Florence S. Johnson: 
“ Time as a Factor in the Solution of Delinquency,” 
Mental Hygiene,’ April, 1941, p. 269. Study of 
the subsequent adjustment of a group of children 
seen at the child guidance clinics operated under 
the Division of Mental Hygiene of the State of 
Massachusetts. 


Clare M. Tousley: “ Three in One,” Channels,5 
April, 1941, p. 241. Describes three functions of a 
fund-raising department of a social agency—public 
relations, publicity, and money raising. 


Charlotte Towle: “Some Basic Principles of 
Research in Social Case Work,” Social Service 
Review,!2 March, 1941, p. 66. An exploration of 
the relationships between the fields of social re- 
search and social case work. “ Underlying Skills 
in Case Work Today,” Sept., 1941, p. 456. An 
exploration of the thesis that social case work 
skills cannot be thought of apart from the content 
of knowledge and a body of principles or general 
conceptions underlying this branch of learning. 


Bessie E. Trout: “In-Service Training as a 
Program for Staff Development,” Bulletin, Child 
Welfare League of America, Oct., 1941, p. 1. 
Reviews the need for in-service training and dis- 
cusses the methods best adapted to meet the 
worker’s needs, drawing on the experience in 
New York State Welfare Department in-service 
program. 


Ruth Walton, Chairman: “Trends in Treat- 
ment Practice,” Report of Child Guidance Study 
Committee, A.A.P.S.W., 1940-1941,” News-Letter, 
American Association Psychiatric Social Workers,* 
Autumn, 1941, p. 1. A formulation of current 
practices in Child Guidance Clinics, based on a 
study and discussion of a series of cases. 


Viola Lockhart Warren: “A Laymen Looks at 
Social Work,” Channels,5 May, 1941, p. 260. A 
layman offers stimulating suggestions as to what 
social workers should be telling the public about 
human needs, and desirable social measures to meet 
needs. 


Gustave F. Weinfeld, M.D.: “ Pediatric Train- 
ing Approaches in Infancy,” American Journal of 


1 Social Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
2U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
81835 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
4112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 

5130 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
®1790:Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

7122 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

* 249 High Street, Hartford, Conn. 

1317 F St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

10 Supreme Court Building, Washington, D. C. 
11 University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

12 Northampton, Mass. 

1325 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

1457 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Best Seller 


YOUR COMMUNITY 
By Joanna C. Cotcorp 


A non-technical study manual. Useful for yourself, 

and a powerful lever in your efforts to interest 

other persons and groups in community — 
cents 


Larger—At Lower Cost! 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK—1941 
Edited by Russet, H. Kurtz 


By expansion in size and changes in organization, 
the 1941 issue provides much more _ extensive 
treatment of topical articles than previous issues. 
Has outsold all its predecessors. Will not be 
replaced until 1943. 


Of Current Importance 


CIVIL SERVICE IN PUBLIC 
WELFARE = By A ice CAmpsBELtL KLEIN 


A_ discussion — of — current importance — of 
effective selection of public social work personnel 
through the merit system. $2.25 


“ Joins the MUST books of social work” 
THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
WORKER Edited by Russert H. Kurtz 
What public assistance is, and “ what it takes 
do the job of making it effective.” $1.00 
“ Mine of information” 
SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 
By EstHer Lucite Brown 


Full of information for the experienced worker, 
and just the thing for the beginner who wants to 
know what social work is all about. 75 cents 


“ Basic ” 
SOCIAL DIAGNOSIS 


By Mary E, RicHMonpD 
This “bible of social work” first published in 
1917, remains a fundamental guide in many basic 
case-work techniques. $2.00 
WHAT IS SOCIAL CASE WORK? 
By Mary E. RicoMonp 
Its simplicity and clarity have made this classic 
the favored introduction to the philosophy of social 
case work. $1.00 
Interpretation 
HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL 
WORK By Heten C. Baker, Mary S. 
RouTzAHN 


A study manual “for all baffled souls who seek 
to make people understand what we mean by 
* social needs.’ ’’ $1.00. 


The Joads 
MIGRATION AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE By Pumper E. RYAN 


A social-work approach to the problem of the non- 
settled person in the community. a . 
cents 





On display at the National Conference 
of Social Work in New Orleans, 
and for sale by 
RUSSELL SAGE 
FOUN DATION 
@ 130 East 22d St. New York @ 
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Orthopsychiatry, July, 1941, p. 423. Discusses 
how the pediatrician may constructively influence 
the training program of an infant since he is con- 
stantly consulted by parents and nurses in relation 
to feeding and toilet training. 


Rae Levine Weisman: “Case Work Responsi- 
bility in a Psychiatric Hospital,” Social Work 
Today,* March, 1941, p. 21. The effect of the hos- 
pital function, the problem and the attitudes of pa- 
tient and relatives, discussed with case illustrations. 


Helen E. Weston: “ Contribution of the Visiting 
Teacher in Adjustment of Personality and Be- 
havior Problems of Children,” Visiting Teacher's 
Bulletin? Dec., 1941, p. 2. A description of the 
Visiting Teacher Department in the public Schools 
in Rochester, N. Y., its work and integration with 
school and community. 


Lee Yugend: “ The Role of Parental Attitudes 
in the Treatment of Diseases in Children,” Mental 
Hygiene,® Oct., 1941, p. 591. Case examples of 
parental attitudes which affect the willingness of 
the parent to accept medical care for the child. 
Suggestions as to how a social case worker may 
help the parent with these attitudes. 

Caroline B. Zachry: “ The Influence of Psycho- 
analysis in Education,” The Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly,4 July, 1941, p. 431. <A statement of the 
psychological orientation of progressive education. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 1942 


SERIES 1 JULY 6-17 
Current Trends in Case Work 
Gordon Hamilton 
Social Work in War and Peace 
E. C. Lindeman 


SERIES 2 JULY 20-31 


Volunteers in Social Work in War 
i Helen Rowe 


Basic Concepts in Case Work Super- 
vision 
SERIES 3 AUGUST 3-15 
Field Supervision in Child Welfare 
Services ....Charlotte Leeper Hanson 
Admission to the Institutes will be based on suc- 
cessful experience in the field related to the insti- 
tute selected. Early application is desirable as 
enfollment will be limited. Summer Quarter, June 


23 to September 4, includes seminars for graduates 
and advanced students. Application date April 20. 


For details apply to the Registrar 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 











SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Academic Year Opens July, 1942 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1942 


The Use of Play Diagnosis and Therapy in 
Psychiatric Case Work....Juliana Knoepfmac: 


Traits Predictive of the Successful Outcome of 
Unmarried Mothers’ Plans to Keep Their Chil- 
Girck cksnk0nbvesevaeeneaseun Jane S. Hosmer 


Bases of the Delinquent Acts of Well-to-do and 
fr ee Regina Feiner 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to X, $1 each 
’ Others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


i 











THE DIRECTOR 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 
August 3 to 15, 1942 


SEMINAR IN ADVANCED Case Work Dis- 
CUSSING THE APPLICATION OF PsycHo- 
ANALYTIC THEORY TO SocrAL CASE Work. 
Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss Beatrice 
Wajdyk. 

PsycHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
Supervision. Dr. Lewis B. Hill and 
Miss Florence Hollis. 

Case Work TREATMENT OF JUVENILE AND 
Apu_t OFFENpERS. Dr. Joseph Lander 
and Mr. David Dressler. 

THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDI- 
CINE TO MepicaL Soctat Case Work. 
Dr. Leon Saul and Miss Eleanor Cockerill. 

Case Work WITH CHILDREN. Dr. Robert 
Waelder and Mrs. Margaret W. Millar. 


Group Work. Miss Gertrude Wilson. 


For further information write to 


Northampton, Massachusetts 











COLLEGE HALL 8 
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YANKEE CITY SERIES 


Edited by W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt 


This is an anthropological study of every aspect of the life of a modern 
New England community. The six volume series will, when completed, 
report on ten years’ research by a large staff of social anthropologists from 
Harvard and Chicago Universities. Two volumes are now available: 


Vol. 1— THE SOCIAL LIFE OF A MODERN COMMUNITY 


Presents a new interpretation of American life, and shows how most of 
the social behavior is highly influenced by class factors. 

“ Reveals a magnificent achievement in fact-gathering and compilation, as 
well as the conception and partial elaboration of the most important con- 
tribution to social theory that has appeared in many years. . . . It is hard 
to see how social theory could have proceeded very much farther without 
this contribution. With it the possibilities are boundless.”—Alfred Winslow 
Jones in The New Republic. $4.00 


Vol. II — THE STATUS SYSTEM OF A MODERN COMMUNITY 


Concerned with the various interrelations of the six social classes. Believed 
to be the first analysis of its kind of any society, primitive or modern, on 
a comparable scale. $3.00 


SUN CHIEF 


The Autobiography of a Hopi Indian 
Edited by Leo W. Simmons 
“T rank the volume as one of the most valuable ethnographic documents 
we shall be able to use in the scientific theory of culture.”—Bronislaw 
Malinowski. 
“I believe that as a life history study it is without question one of the very 


best accounts that has ever been written about a member of a primitive 
or preliterate group.”—Fred Eggan. $4.25 


MILLHANDS AND PREACHERS 


Liston Pope 


Mr. Pope has written the definitive story of the Gastonia strike, and an 
effective criticism of both mills and industrial churches, with broad implica- 
tions for industry and the church throughout the nation. 


“By his study of the religious problems of the people at the bottom of the 
American economic order, Mr. Pope has laid the basis for an understanding 
of these people and their spiritual hungers which is tremendously significant 
at this time.”—Jonathan Daniels. $4.00. 


AN 


Complete Spring List sent on request 
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INTERVIEWING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 


By ANNETTE GARRETT 
Smith College School for Social Work 


Case workers, volunteers, and all those serving in civilian defense offices 
or information centers, have a vital interest in learning how to plan and carry 
through interviews that will be really helpful. 


Here are seven chapters on the “ how ” of interviewing, plus nine chapters 
of case illustrations—from family agencies, a medical social service depart- 
ment, a child-placing agency, a Travelers’ Aid desk, a selective service 
investigation, a Civilian Defense Volunteer office, and others—with helpful 
discussion of the interviewers’ methods. Place your order now. 


Publication Date, May 10 
PRICE $1.00 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 











122 East 22d Street 


New York, N. Y. 











Good programs— 


Make Your Agency More Effective 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 


Here is a practical, nontechnical handbook 
to help you check up on your organization's 
effectiveness. From a broad experience in 
institutional and community surveys, Dr. 
Swift shows you how to find the facts 
about your agency easily, quickly, accurately 
and the facts about what your community 
needs. He translates the best experience 
and methods of institutional surveys into 
self-study processes. The Family com- 
ments: “It has direct bearing on all types 
of social agencies . . . a welcome addition 
to the social work literature.” Shelby Har- 
rison, President of the National Conference 
on Social Work, writes: “In these rapidly 
changing times institutions need to review 
and appraise their programs and perform- 
ances with greater care than ever before. 
“Dr. Swift’s new book is of value in meeting 
this need.” $3.00 


and how to pay for them— 


How To Raise Money 
Charles W. Gamble 


If your services are worth support, this 
book will help you to raise money for them 
and to work more successfully with Chest 
and professional fund raisers. Writing 
from a long and successful experience in 
money raising and in training fund raisers, 
Mr. Gamble shows you the actual proce- 
dures that have proved valuable, describes 
the principles of fund raising, gives detailed, 
practical information about all types of 
solicitations and campaigns, etc. John Price 
Jones says: “Mr. Gamble’s book is an 
interesting and useful discussion. It should 
be of definite interest to those charged with 
the responsibility of perpetuating our pri- 
vately controlled and voluntarily supported 
philanthropic and educational institutions.” 
Get copies for your finance chairman and 
key leaders. : 
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